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CEREMONIAL FRIENDSHIP AT ZUNI 


By ELSIE CLEWS PARSONS 


HE Ashiwi or Zufii are in the habit of applying their kinship 
TT terms loosely. They also describe many non-kinship rela- 
tions in terms of kinship. Hence, although the Zufii kinship 

term system is in itself fairly simple, the observer is at first be- 
wildered, quite gratuitously bewildered, he in time concludes. One 
of the non-kinship relations which is described in terms of father 
and child is that between the initiate into the kotikili, the organiza- 
tion into which must enter every little boy and a few, a very few 
girls or women, and him who initiates. pachu, father, and atsiki, 
boy, or katsiki, girl, are the conventional terms. I had put this 
detail aside as quite understood when one day I heard the middle- 
aged man whom my Zufi hostess called her little Jim’s ceremonial 
father, referred to not as an pachu, the father, but as an papa, the 
elder brother. ‘‘Why an sasa’’? I asked. ‘‘Oh sometimes we 
call him saza, sometimes, pachu. You see he’s also Jim’s kihe.”’ 
And then I learned that about two years ago, when Jim was eight 
years old, Kumaa, taking a great fancy to Jim, asked the consent 
of Jim’s father to become kihe with Jim. Parental consent was 
asked in this case because of Jim’s youth. Ordinarily the two 
achikihepa (achi is‘a dual prefix with reciprocal implication," 
are more of an age, nor need they ask familial consent. Jim’s 


1 Dr. A. L. Kroeber. 
I 
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father agreed. At the Ailili dance, Kumaa, who was one of the 
dancers, asked the ne’wékwé! while they were “playing”’ to get 
little Jim out in the center of siaa tehwita, the dance plaza, and give 
him the presents he, Kumaa, had for him—moccasins, cloth, and a 
silk kerchief such as the men wear around their heads. The 
following morning the kukv? of Kumaa came for Jim at his house, 
took him to their house and there washed his head in yucca suds.® 
They gave him the bowl he had been washed in, two other bowls, 
one big Navajo rug, and one blanket. Kumaa lives with his an 
pakwikwe, his father’s people,—his mother died when he was a 
baby—otherwise it would have been the duty of his ésifa, mother, 
his tsilu or his tsita tsanna mother’s elder or younger sister, to fetch 
and wash his kihe, Jim. 

In the return ceremony in this case there was further irregu- 
larity. Jim’s mother is alive, but she is a Cherokee and although 
she is sympathetic with Zufi custom she holds somewhat aloof. 
So it was Jim’s father’s mother, his wowa, instead of his mother 
who when the time came, at the following summer solstice, fetched 
Kumaa to Jim’s house. There Jim’s father’s father, his nana, 
brought his fraternity mili,* and said a long prayer, the chief 
purport of it being that now they would be all one and belong to the 
same family. Jim’s father held Kumaa by the shoulders while 
Jim’s wowa, his kuku tashi,® father’s mother’s sister, and his kuku, 
father’s sister, rubbed Kumaa with meal and prayed. Then an 
wowa washed the hair, also the hands and face, of Kumaa. After 
that food was set before Kumaa and when he got up his presents 
were given him—a blanket, beads, one pan and two bowls, including 
as usual the bowl he was washed in. Kumaa had now become 
Jim’s older brother and Jim, his swe or younger brother. Hence- 

1 A fraternity which shares in the “delight making”’ function of the koyemshi. 

2 Father's sister. The term is applied to the senior clans-women of your father’s 
clan. It is used thus so inclusively that in references similar to those in the text the 
degree of blood kinship is generally difficult to ascertain. 

3 Hair washing is an accompaniment in Zufii to all ceremonials. 

4 The decorated ear of corn and feathers every initiate receives. 

5Old. fashi is also an age-class term applied to a man or woman past middle age. 


6 This bowl,—it is of a set design,—is always given too to the initiate into the 


kotikili and into the fraternities. It is used for general household purposes 
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forward he would call Jim’s parents pachu and tsita, and all Jim’s 
other relations by the same terms Jim calls them.' And they in 
turn would call him by the usual reciprocal terms. 

When the time came for Jim to be initiated into the kotikili 
there was none, his mother said, they wanted as much to be his 
initiator as Kumaa, and so Kumaa and Jim entered into this second 
relationship.” 

Jim’s father has also a kihe. Nine years ago, the first morning 
of the summer solstice celebration, this man’s wife came to the Zuiii- 
Cherokee ménage I have been describing, saying to its male head; 
‘“‘T want you to come to my house.’* Complying with the request,‘ 
the summoned man found he was to be ‘‘ washed.” 

What the immediate exchange of presents was in this case I 
did not happen to inquire, but this particular ‘paling together”’ 
furnished illustrations of how the interchange of presents keeps 
up. Visiting one day in the house of her husband’s kihe, my 
Cherokee hostess saw hanging on the wall a new small Navajo rug. 
“Has no one asked for it?’ she questioned. ‘‘No, some have 
talked about it, but no one has taken it down.”’ “I will take it 
down,” she said. On another occasion her husband himself cut 
off from his kihe’s coat some silver buttons he coveted. When 
taking things in this way from your kihe, you are expected to have 
in mind something to give him in course of time. In spite of this 
reciprocity it is remarked that unless you are rich you cannot 
afford to have more than one kihe. 


I was told of one case of a plutality. Suna, a man about forty, 


1 This statement needs qualification. Kumaa calls the little girl, Jim calls his 
kyauu, elder sister, his ikina, younger sister (or brother 

2 Another irregularity due tothe anomalous mother. Customarily a boy’s initiator 
into the kotikili is the husband of the woman who first touches him as he is born 
To what extent the actual touching is make-believe I do not know, except that the 
woman doctor or midwife who actually makes the delivery does not count—today. 
(Cf. Stevenson, M. C., “‘The Zufi Indians,” Twenty-third Annual Report Bureau of 
American Ethnology (1901-2), p. 65.) 

* The Zufii house belongs to the wife. 

4 Asked in Zufii to go to some one’s house, although the reason for the request is 
never given, you never ask for it. Nor could you refuse or put off going. You just go. 


& According to Zufii etiquette you can not refuse to give whatever you are asked for. 
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made a kihe about four years ago at the kwamono dance, a spring- 
time mukwe! dance, of Samu, a man of his own age. Last spring 
at the pasikiapa dance Suna made another kihe of another male 
contemporary, Chani. 

The entertaining of this second relationship did not mean that 
the first had lapsed. Your kihe was your kithe for life, ‘‘a lifelong 
friend.’’ Of course if he or she proved evil-speaking, or hateful, or 
bad, you were free, I was told, to drop him or her, but there was no 
ceremonial to dissolve the relationship and I heard of no case of 
dissolution. 

The relationship could be made, as we have noted, between 
two men, it could also be made between a man and a woman or 
between two women. The latter combination seems rare. One 
old man had never known a pair of women kihe, another man knew 
only of one instance, the instance of his own daughter, a girl about 
fourteen, Tsaiaitatsisa, and an older girl whose father he knew by 
name but whose own name he did not know. ‘‘They washed each 
other,” not at a dance, but in the summer time, Tsaiaitatsisa giving 
the other girl an eha, a woman's black blanket, and a belt, and the 
girl giving her also a belt and besides a pitone® and a buckskin for 
leggings. 

Making kihe between a man and a woman seemed a much 
commoner occurrence than kite making between two women, but 
less common than between two men.* The man and woman kihe 
would of course not marry, they would no more think of it than of 
marrying their brother or sister by blood or by clan. Nor would 
either marry into the family or clan of the other. My questions 

4 Moki or Hopi. Were you to call these pueblo kindred Hopi, a Zufii would not 
know whom you meant 

2 The square of cloth or silk a woman wears knotted in front and thrown across 
her back. She may not wear it indoors, but from the time she is quite a little thing, 
say seven or eight, she never leaves the house without it. Without the pitone, a Zufii 
woman would say, she would feel ‘“‘naked."" Without it she would be subject, it is 
said, to improper addresses by men. 

3] heard only of the kihe who were “personally known"’ to my informants. As 
for those in other circles I was told, ‘““We don’t know how they live; we are not on 


visiting terms.’’ kwa kole adedne hon aiuyannawomme kwa ashuwilaawanne 


live we know not talk = to= have 


not how 
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on this point of the possible marriage of kihe were received with 
the same incredulous amusement that had been provoked by 
questioning about marriage within the family or the clan. 

Between one pair of kihe I heard about there could have been 
no thought of marriage on grounds quite other than kinship. 
About two years ago at a Navajo spring dance, Antonsi, a man 
about fifty, had ‘called out’’ Tsaniatsita, a woman ‘‘at least a 
hundred years old.”” There in the plaza he put a black dress on 
her, a silk pitone, a nice belt, and a white apron. He had said 
he was sorry for her, she was so old and poor with never anything 
nice to wear. The old woman lived with her daughter. Until of 
late years she had worked hard, like all Zufii women, young or old. 
Little and bent as she was she would even be sent a long distance 
with a mutton on her back to trade with the Navajo. (She had 
been captured by the Navajo in her childhood). Then she had 
failed. Of no further use in the family, she was made to sit near 
the door at meal time, she was given what was left over, and she 
was poorly clothed—to the Zufi such treatment of the very aged 
“is like putting away a piece of broken furniture.” 

The first pair of kihe in Zui were a young man and a girl, both 
at the time unmarried. The woman is dead, today the man is 
about sixty. He was an upchianakwe, and he himself called out! 
one of the girls in the ikwiniakwe (dance circle) at the /ewekwe 
dance. He did this, he told me, for fun, stating that in this sport 
of his the kihe custom originated. It was out of his own head, he 
asserted, he had not heard of it from any one. At that time he 


had never visited the Hopi,’ or been out of Zuni. 


‘In another instance a would-be kihe who was a newékwé also did the “calling 
out” atadance. Inthecourse of many Zufii ceremonials the newékwé or the koyemshi 
“call out’’ a man and a woman (unconnected) to join in their “play,” in a hopping 
match with them for example (men only), or in guessing what they have covered up 
The couple receive each a present. 

2I do not know whether or not an analogous custom exists among the Hopi, 


but among the Tewa of Hano, Barbara Freire-Marecco reports a term for chum, 


pu'a, puwa (American Anthropologist, (N. S.) 16, (1914) p. 270. Among the Tewa of 
the Rio Grande k’ emda is the term in use for friend. It is k*'abé at Jemez, 'anpuiwai 
at Taos, séake at Santo Domingo. (Harrington, J. P., ‘‘ Tewa Relationship Terms,” 


Pp. 493. American Anthropologist, (N.S.) 14, (1912 I recall that on a ride among the 
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This social inventor is Dick, for some time lieutenant governor 
of Zui, the father of the aforesaid Tsaiaitatsisa. I talked with 
him after he had been mentioned to me as the originator of kihe 
by a much older man, a very reliable authority. 

Dick himself has been a shiwanni or rain priest besides a member 
of the fewekwe fraternity. In the other instances of kihe cited 
to me, sometimes the kihe belonged to fraternities, sometimes they 
did not. They belonged to the various clans. But I have no 
case, I notice, in which both achikihepa belonged to the same clan 
or to the same fraternity. 

If the kihe relationship did originate with Dick? we are witness 
to the birth of a new custom, as rare an experience as catching sight 
of an autumn leaf the instant it leaves the twig. But the kthe 
phenomenon is possessed at any rate of unusual interest. Whether 
or not it originated spontaneously in a single mind or was suggested 
to that mind as an imitation either of a foreign custom or of an 
antique native custom, when Dick called out his prospective kihe 
at the dance he was institutionalizing friendship in Zufi. That his 
sporting venture succeeded so well, that friendship was so quickly 


established as a Zufii institution,’ that the following generation was 


Rio Grande pueblos a Santa Clara and I were referred by his kinswoman in Santo 
Domingo to her “friend,”’ amigo, in San Felipe. Finding him we had but to mention 
Annunciata’s name to be hospitably received. Saukin is the term for friend in 
Laguna and Acoma. At Laguna there isa ceremony of making friends in which 
hair-washing and present-giving occur, ceremonious acts suggestive of kihe-making at 
Zufii, and as at Zufii, the relationship may be entertained by two women or two 
men, or a man and a woman. 

No kihe relationship has ever been entered into, I was assured, between a Zufii and 
a person of another pueblo. There are now so many pueblo visitors from time to 
time at Zufii that kihe-making with some of them, I surmise, will be in order. 
Recently in Acoma I saw a woman make a present of a bowl toa Zufii visitor to 
whom she had also given a meal. ‘‘We are now friends,”’ said the Acoma hostess. 

1 Neither of these social functions does he now exercise. 

? That it was introduced by him I have no doubt, but that in his boyhood he had 
never heard of any analogous custom from visitors to Zufii, from Laguna visitors 
perhaps, is a less settled point, a point waiting on further information about pueblo 
custom as well as on more intimate conversations with Dick or his contemporaries. 

Dr. Kroeber suggests another possibility, namely, that the kihe custom was an 
ancient Zufii custom revived. 

3 Jim’s father, a man about twenty years younger than Dick, was thus unaware 
of the newness of the institution. 
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not even aware it was not an old custom, this successful establish- 
ment was due, I surmise, to certain conditions worth considering 
not only because they bear upon the kihe custom itself but because 
they may throw light upon the establishment of custom in general. 

Dick’s venture, startling as it is theoretically, and to one 
knowing the rigidity of social ties in Zufii society it is startling, 
proceeded withal along conservative lines, along the same con- 
servative lines that institutional friendship has followed in many 
other communities,! the lines of kinship. The new institution 
assimilated itself with the very old institution. Ceremonial friend- 
ship became merely a new kind of kinship or rather the same old 
kind of kinship once you accepted a necessary premise or two. 
Accepting that premise was made easy by a ceremony, just as 
ceremony ever makes any change easy and acceptable. In this 
case the ceremony itself was also familiar, it was a ceremony bor- 
rowed bodily from the ceremony of initiation into kotikili or 
fraternity. Thus institutional friendship was linked up by means 
of ceremony and terminology with both fraternity and family 
institutions. With the third great feature of the Zufi social organi- 
zation, the hierarchy, it was connected too because of “calling out’’ 


the kihe on sacred occasions, at ‘“‘dances’’ or at the summer or 


winter solstice celebrations.2. It gave no occasion to the hierarchy, 
as farasI can see, forantagonism. Nor did it prejudice against itself 
any economic interests. There are many communal aspects of 
Zui property-holding, and present-giving is a habit. Present- 
giving between achikihepa was not startling. Like other forms of 
Zuni present-giving, it brought, I incline to think, prestige. 


1 Parsons, Elsie Clews. ‘Friendship, A Social Category” in The American Journal 
of Sociology, September, 1915. 

2 Some day I hope to learn whether or not the kihe institution received no criticism 
from the Zufii priesthoods. Covert as any innovation could well be, yet I would not 
be a bit surprised to learn that some of the old priests were at least critical of it. 
Extremely interesting in this connection is the kihe theory that existed in Zufii, I am 
told, before Dick's venture, the theory that any one who was made a kihe by a koko 
(god) personator would die. That was the reason, my informant states, that although 
the Zufii knew about the custom they made no use of it. Dick was the first to dare, 
“‘and you see his kihe died." This bit of history, if verified, might indicate that an 
old custom of kihe-making had been discouraged by the hierarchy. 
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Before concluding, I would draw attention again to the kihe- 
ship between Antonsi and the poor old lady he took pity on. We 
see here, I believe, another invention, a new variety of the original 
invention. Tsaniatsita was a member of the same fraternity, the 
newékwé, as the old man who told me about her. She was too his 
step-mother, his inihau, and she had brought him up.' Besides 
she belonged to his clan. But neither family, clan, or fraternity 
tie was a stimulus or a means to help out the old woman. Was 
she not living with her daughter, while her step-son lived with his 
wife and his wife’s brothers? As for the fraternity they both 
belonged to, the mutual benefit features of Zufi fraternities, if 
any, subsequent to initiation,? there be, I have yet to learn of. 
The idea that he or any other outsider should undertake to help 
Tsaniatsita seemed to me to give her fraternity fellow and her 
husband’s son the same mild kind of amusement that any other 
unheard of custom aroused in him. 

Under these circumstances may I hazard the suggestion that 
philanthropy in Zufi has been the offspring of friendship as friend- 
ship has been the offspring of kinship, the other parent in each 
case, to continue, in Zuni fashion, in terms of kinship, being an, 
in some way, exceptional individual mind or spirit? 

New Yor«K City 

1 Another case of a child of a widower staying with his father. Ordinarily the 
child would be brought up by his mother’s people. 

2 The initiation may be so considered. The initiate is “given” to the fraternity 


in return for the aid of its members in his or her sickness. 


Sometimes the cured one is given to the household of the medicine-man. 
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GAME TOTEMS AMONG THE 


ALGONKIANS! 


NORTHEASTERN 


By FRANK G. SPECK 


HE fundamental concepts of the totemic complex are being 
constantly revised by critics who are now devoting much 
attention to the uncertain phenomena of totemism as well 

as to the main theme itself. Indeed through the investigations 
of certain phenomena, which seem at first to be totemic only by 
allowance, results may be expected which will be useful in the 
process of interpretation. Accordingly in culture groups where 
organic totemism in its accepted sense is not a prominent feature 
of social life, where society seems to be loosely organized, we may 
look for some principles which may help us to understand what 
social factors are actually present when totemism in its more 
pronounced form is not. 

In the region touched by the investigations to be briefly dis- 
cussed in this paper, there are no evidences of a clan or gentile 
organization. The social unit appears to be what I have termed 
in general the territorial family group, an institution which is 
fundamental throughout the entire region occupied by the tribes 
of the Wabanaki group and the populations north of the St. 
Lawrence river. It may be advisable at this point to mention 
that Morgan, through not being intimate enough with the ethnology 
of this region and no doubt also through his eagerness to find 
social institutions corroborating his general hypothesis, mistook, 
I believe, the family groups with animal names for gentile groups. 
By disposing of this the only claim put forth to show the existence 
of the gens in the Northeast we find no other references in the early 
literature of the region to indicate seriously that any type of society 
did prevail here other than what modern investigation discloses. 
The family unit accordingly, as I have assumed in several previous 

‘ Read before the American Anthropological Association, New York, 1916. 
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papers from investigations in the social life of a number of northern 
tribes, is with little doubt not only the most ancient social grouping 
in this area but it was probably also the original characteristic 
one among the Algonkians. 

Since it seems that the weaker manifestations of the 
totemic concept are calling for more intensive study, as Dr. Boas 
himself points out in the latest word on this subject, the indi- 
viduality of the customs which form the totemic composite is often 
quite pronounced and the association of the elements themselves 
often quite artificial. Our data afford an instance of this. In our 
search for the separate historical or psychological sources which 
are now generally understood to compose the totemic complex, an 
interesting and moreover somewhat unusual series of cases is to be 
found among the Algonkians of the north and east. Among these 
tribes we can, I think, still perceive some of the elements which 
have contributed toward the social complex defined as totemic in 
the unrestricted sense of the term. The customs referring to diet- 
tabooes, naming, and religious practices which maintain an associa- 
tion with the totemic creature are quite common in various parts 
of the Algonkian group. But instances where the association is 
maintained to a noticeable extent by the use of the totemic creature 
are not socommon.? In the region from which I have collected the 
material to be presented, the associated creatures appear in several 
tribes as economic totems in different degrees, association with 
which nicknames and paternal family names are determined, 

1F. Boas, “The Origin of Totemism,’’ American Anthropologist (N. S.), vol. 18, 
no. 3, (1916). 

2? Observing in this region the attitude toward the totem where relationship is 
maintained by killing the totemic animal and eating it, and by using its fur, the 
association with the creature is not so unlike the more common practice of reverence 
for the totem by not killing, eating or using it as may seem. In the whole northern 
region the various animals are treated with respect by their slayers who prepare the 
bones and other remains of the game and dispose of them in a manner thought to be 
satisfactory to the animals’ souls, so to speak. Thus ia the religious thought of 
the north a hunter is satisfying an animal's spirit about as much when he kills the 
animal and disposes properly of its remains as when he refuses to molest it at all. 
While the above procedureis quite contrary in practice to the procedure of African, 
Australian, and a number of American totemites, it is not so contradictory in 
principle, its objective in reality being the maintenance of the game. 
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through which the use of land and game is inherited, and family 
kinship groups distinguished and held together by a common 
legendary origin. 

MALECITE 

Among the Malecite the indications point out most clearly that 
name association with certain animals which constitute the food 
supply of either individuals or of larger groups, determines indi- 
vidual and even family group naming. Several quotations from 
older accounts show that the tribe itself was known by the nickname 
Muskrat, partly from depending for subsistence upon the muskrat. 

There was also on the St. John, a division called Warastegoniak,' who were 
subsequently called by the other Abenaki the Mouskouasoaks, or water-rats 
either because, like these animals, they lived on the banks of the river, or because 
they highly esteemed the muskrat as food, which they do at the present time 
preferring its flesh beyond that of any other. 

The Abenaki (Aroosagunticook and Norridgewock) of St. 
Francis, Pierreville, Quebec, also designate the Malecite as Musk- 
wa’s*uwak, Muskrats, to this day. A synonym for the Malecite, 
among the Penobscot at Oldtown, Maine, is also Muskwe’s‘uwak, 
Muskrats, and among the Micmac ki'u’sux, Muskrats.* 

Among the Malecite in general, personal nicknames are in 
addition frequently determined by the kind of game which a hunter 
may pursue habitually, or that which he may happen, in the fur 
quest, to be most successful in getting. To illustrate this point I 


offer a few personal nicknames from the village of Tobique.* 


paga’m'k' fisher (Mustela pennanti) Joe Nicholas 
otter Sosep Tomah 
kwa’k‘’ses fox Chas. Nicholas 
sku“ tamuk' trout Andrew Nicholas 
espa'ns raccoon Frank Francis 
kent be'k'sis (? Francis Lola 


‘The native designation of the Malecite is Wula’stegwi'ak, Good River People. 

?E. Jack, Maliseet Legends, Journal of American Folk-Lore, vol. vir (1895), 
pp. 193, 201, 207. Jack also says that the totem of the Malecite is a muskrat. 

3 See, also, S. T. Rand, Legends of the Micmacs, p. 34. 

‘ This material was first brought to my attention by Louis Francis and his wife 
Caroline Francis, in 1913, at Bar Harbor, Me., both of them reliable informants of the 
old school. The fragmentariness of this material, however, is due to the fact that 
I was not aware of the prospective development of the topic at the time. 
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Here we also have family nicknames of the same general scope 


and derivation. 


Native Family Nickname Christian Family Name 
ni mo'ks sable, marten Sockobi 
abi’ tci'lu skunk Saulis 
ma'lsem wolf Sockabesin 
sku’tam' trout Ketcham 
sagwe's” weasel Mitchell 
ki'u’ muskrat Saulis 
gwa’'bi't' beaver Sabadis 
tct' kes mink Paul 


The diminutive plurals of these animal names, ending in -st'sak 
were given by the informants as being commonly applied in the 
village to the younger members of some of these families, and the 
augmentative kici’, ‘‘old, big,” as applicable to the older men. 

In the case of the Malecite the game totem idea does not, so 
far as I know, exclusively dominate family or individual psycho- 
social associations, but it pervades them deeply in practice, because 
these animal nicknames have become to a certain extent incipient 
group names. 

Tribal designations in which an animal figured as the emblem, 
existed apart from the family totem among other of the eastern 
tribes. In such cases, again, as among the Malecite, the animal 
was the game animal. The family emblem and the broader local 
band or tribal emblem, while probably related philogenetically, 
need not, nevertheless, be confused in interpretation. Tribes, as 
well as local bands composed of groups of families, had the totemic 
symbols, but unfortunately we do not know much about the possible 
ideas associated with them since our knowledge of them comes only 
from some early writers. Mallery' presents a little information on 
this subject obtained in 1888 from a Passamaquoddy. He says: 

The animals figured are in all cases repeated consistently by each one of the 
several delineators, and in all cases there is some device to show a difference between 


the four canoes (figured with the animal representations) either in their structure 


or in their mode of propulsion, but these devices are not always consistent. It 


1 Garrick Mallery, ‘Picture Writing of the American Indians." Tenth Annual 


Report, Bureau of American Ethnology, 1888-9, pp. 378-9. 
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is therefore probable that the several animals designated constitute the true and 
ancient totemic emblems, and that the accompaniment of the canoes is a modern 
differentiation. 


The tribal emblem of the Passamaquoddy consists of two 
Indians in a canoe, both using paddles and not poles, following a 
fish, the pollock.! The emblem of the Malecite is two Indians in a 
canoe both with poles, following a muskrat. The Micmac emblem 
is two Indians both with paddles, in a canoe built with high middle 
parts, ‘‘ familiarly called humpback,” following a deer. The Penob- 
scot emblem is two Indians in a canoe, one with a paddle and the 


other with a pole, following an otter. 


PENOBSCOT 

The Penobscot were divided into twenty-two individual family 
groups, not exogamic, with an indeterminate line of descent, some 
of them with a legendary origin and possessing names which 
are names of animals with which they claim indirect relationship. 
The family forms also a local band, with preempted hunting 
territory and emblems, used as territory markers, consisting of 
the figures of the associated animals. Our point here, however, is 
that the animals with which the families claim their associations 
are the animals which these same families prey upon, obtaining their 
flesh and hides for subsistence. The family names in some instances 
are thus derived from the animals which the members mainly hunt 

The Passamaquoddy tribal name is derived, according to numerous authoritic 

from the term denoting “‘those who pursue the pollock."’ It might appear from the 
above statement, which I have not as yet had the opportunity to test among the 
Passamaquoddy, that the tribal name, as in the case of the Malecite just mentioned, 
is derived here also from the animal mostly sought for by the people for food. 


Still another instance of the same thing is to be found in the case of the band of 


Indians who inhabited Cobbosecontee lake, Kennebec county, Maine, who were 


known as Kaba‘’sekantiak, ‘‘ people who pursue the sturgeon” (Rkaba‘’se). (Cf. E. A 
Kendal, Travels through the northern parts of the Uniied States. New York, 1809, 
P. 124). These Indians not only regarded themselves as Sturgeons, but hada legend 


relating how one < 


f their ancestors was transformed into a sturgeon. In a similar 
category perhaps should be included Le Clercq’s information (quoted by Mr. Mech- 
ling, American Anthropologist, (N. S.) vol. 18, 1916, p. 300) that the Micmac at 
Restigouche wore a salmon, those of Miramichi belonged to a band which had an 


emblem similar to a cross, and that the other bands had their particular emblems. 
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and which are thought to abound over others in their particular 
hunting territories. So we have the maritime families subsisting 
primarily upon the marine animals and deriving their group names 
and individual names from them. These names are, moreover, 
inherited by the men through their fathers. While not all of the 
family groups fall under the above game-totem classification, 
thirteen of the approximate twenty-two do. In these instances 
we should note that the informant, Newell Lyon, stated distinctly 
that the different families subsisted largely upon the flesh and 


traded in the hides of the animals by whose names they were known. 


Totemic Name Modern Name Location of Hunting Territory 
Lobster Mitchell Penobscot bay. 
Crab Susup Penobscot bay. 
Eel Neptune Kenduskeag river valley (Kande's*ki'k 


“overgrown eel place”’ 


Beaver No modern name Penobscot valley. 

Sturgeon Sockalexis Ragged lake, and Moosehead lake. 
Raccoon No modern name Salmon river region. 

Wolf Polis and Susup Nahmakanta region. 

Squirrel Attean Caribou and Ragged lakes region. 
Wolverine Lewis Mattawamkeag region. (L’anksus ‘‘wol- 


verine”’ lake 


Otter Saul and Nicola Katahdin region. 

Wildcat Fransway and Penus Musungum and Seboois lakes region. 
Hare Newell Masardis waters 

Yellow Perch Penewit Caucomgomoc region. 


The economic aspect in the associations of the families listed 
is as strong from the internal point of view as it is in the direct 
testimony of the informant. I might add that the Penobscot still 
apply animal temporary nicknames to individuals, names derived 
from any noteworthy fondness either for hunting, trapping, or 
eating certain animals. Trivial nicknames also arise from having 
had a successful season in hunting some particular class of fur- 
bearing animals. While hunting or trapping a certain animal, an 
unusual experience, an extraordinarily piece of good or bad luck, 
an. escape, an unexpected happening, noteworthy weather and the 
like, are often sufficient to give rise to nicknames from the particular 


animal concerned. So, as among the Malecite, there are always 
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apt to be at Oldtown men known as Muskrat, Weasel, Chickadee, 
Moosemeat, Bear, Smoked Fish, and others whose names are 
accounted for in the village by current anecdotes.! 

An important psychological association incidental to the matters 
presented here is a certain function of another kind of individual 
totem as a dream animal and as a supernatural helper, a sort of 
animal proxy in whose disguise the individual may transfer his soul 
in order to fight hisenemies or project himself into other places for 
spying. The totem animal is known in this respect as baohi*’gan, 
‘‘means by which magic is performed.’’ Many tales are told 
of fights between the proxies of different sorcerers in the past. 
I shall not, however, attempt to deal in further detail with this 
phenomenon now. The concept is shared by all the Wabanaki 
tribes and the term bao- is cognate in all these dialects in the 
same sense. I may say that in the list of families with totemic names 
which has just been given, the animals designated were not auto- 
matically the baohi*’gan of the men of these families; the latter was 
a different animal associate. The above conclusions are based on 
conditions existing only in the memory of the oldest men now living 


among the Indians. 


MISTASSINI AND MONTAGNAIS 

Differing considerably in its scope, a similar psychological 
phenomenon appears in the association that prevails between a 
hunter and his dream manitou among the Mistassini band of Labra- 
dor. We may, I think, perceive a remote similarity here with 
what has already been discussed from the corresponding area 
south St. Lawrence. I will give the substance of information ob- 
tained from a Mistassini informant just as the data appear in my 
notes, because at the time of my investigation I was not fully 
aware of the import of the data and I have not had the oppor- 
tunity of returning to this field since. 

The Mastassini,? I may say, neither derive personal nicknames, 

1 A census of nicknames and explanations from the tribe is in course of preparation 
in another paper dealing in detail with the family grouping in this tribe. 

The members of this band, who call themselves Mictaci‘ni'wi'i’ nuts, big rock 


people,” hunt about Lake Mistassini. They form one of the intermediate Cree- 
Montagnais groups. 
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nor family names nor band names from the animals hunted. The 
individual families, to be sure, do form fairly definite groupings 
with paternally inherited hunting territories but no further associa- 
tions have as yet been noted as existing between the individuals 
and animals. Hence, group totemism has not developed here as 
far as it has among the Penobscot although the family territorial 
group seems to be the fundamental social unit to as great a degree. 

The following translation of an excerpt from a text will serve 
to introduce and define, though only roughly, an association be- 
tween the hunter and his dream spirit as a game animal. 

It is known that when a beaver once comes to tell something it is never in 
vain that he speaks, for it is like what a great prophet says. He also wants his 
meat pan made to look pretty. After it is done and decorated just as he wants 
.it, he never fails (to supply his beneficiary with instructions where to find his 
game). Yet he does not wish different kinds of meat to be cooked in his meat 
pan, only his own kind of meat he wants to have eaten in it.! 

By this we understand that the hunter is visited by a guardian 
spirit in the shape of a beaver who instructs him where and under 
what conditions he will find game. Since beaver forms such an 
important element in the diet of the tribes of this region, the 
natives believe that the beaver spirit in dreams directs them 
generally to where beaver may be found. The meat pan referred 
to is a flat birchbark dish, about eighteen inches in diameter, 
carefully sewed, and decorated with spots of red paint in the bottom 
both inside and out and with a covering of red paint over the seams. 
Whatever meat is obtained, after following instructions received 
in a dream given by the beaver guardian spirit, is to be eaten in 
this pan without the use of a knife. The game so obtained must 
be cooked without the backbone. It must be boiled whole and it 
must be consumed before the following morning, at which time, it is 
believed, the beaver spirit will again visit the hunter and give him 
new instructions for his hunt. The meat pan referred to is an 
article found in the possession of almost every hunter and family- 
head among the Mistassini. It is kept carefully wrapped in a 
white cloth when not in use. Kakwa, the informant, said that he 


1 Narrated by Kakwa at Pointe Bleue, Province of Quebec, 
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understood that good hunters would attribute their success to 
having received dream directions almost every night. 

Again, at Lake St. John, among the related Montagnais, we 
find a similar custom. Here, in brief, the dream usually consists of 
the vision of almost any of the numerous game animals. This 
dream is thought to anticipate the capture of the animal seen. 
Here also each hunter has his own pan from which he eats the 
meat that he obtains. The meat pans of the Lake St. John people 
are somewhat different from those of the Mistassini in being 
deeper: on the outside are etched the figures of animals which have 
revealed themselves to the owner in dreams and which have been 
taken. 

In both of the above cases, the point to be emphasized in connec- 
tion with the game totem idea is that the personal guardian spirit 
of the individual is an animal of the same class that is hunted. 

We have seen that the idea of the so-called game totem is funda- 
mental to the social life of the Penobscot to a degree that is not 
equalled in the related neighboring tribes. This appearance of 
greater prominence among the Penobscot, it cannot be denied, 
may possibly be due to the inequality of the methods of inquiry. 
Yet I may say that I have not been dependent solely upon the nega- 
tive character of the evidence presented by Wallis and Mechling, 
who have both orally reported on the question of totemic groups in 
these tribes, because I have myself tried informants among the 
Malecite and several Micmac bands without disclosing the material 
that is so strongly featured among the Penobscot. I believe that 
the differences in social life among these tribes, differences indicated 
by our available material, are fairly real ones and that they are to 
be accounted for by the assumption that the tribal groups were 
developing socially along independent lines. Considering the re- 
stricted area involved and the differences encountered, one is im- 
pressed, incidentally, by the necessity of following lines of inde- 
pendent inquiry in investigating this field. 

Whether we are to regard the totemic complex as a natural but 
unconscious native concept, or whether it is an artificial complex, 


it seems apparent that the multi-variety of the associated forces 
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in inchoate stages of society is shown here in a single primitive 
culture area, where we see instances of the elementary individual 
manitou, the naming, the mythological, symbolic, and pseudo- 
physical characteristics, all, in nascent aspects, derived from or 
associated with the animal hunted for food. The game totem 
idea appears plurally in connection with some of the above aspects 
of society in this region, which incidentally in several of the general 
totemic origin theories, Haddon’s in particular, have figured as 
possible starting points. 

It will be very instructive if, in the prosecution of further studies, 
any instance among the Algonkian tribes comes to light where the 
territorial family group with indeterminate descent has metamorph- 
osed into a true matrilineal or patrilineal group. I think that I am 
not entirely wrong in believing that the Penobscot present an 
incomplete phase of such a development trending toward the gentile 
formation. This, I also think, is the normal direction of social 
growth among the Algonkian, where they are unaffected by outside 
contact, a claim which is supported, as far as present investigations 
show, by the wide distribution of the territorial family band with 
patrilineal features in the typical Algonkian culture-habitat. It 
is quite consistent that the more southern Algonkian tribes, like 
the Delaware, should have the clan organization superimposed 
upon the older formation, for among them agriculture is in evidence 
proportionate to their southern habitat and, perhaps still more 
significant, in proportion to their proximity to the Iroquois. 

As an excuse for presenting at this time such a very brief and 
superficial outline of a somewhat heterodoxical form of the totem- 
istic association, I should perhaps say that certain circumstances 
seem to stand in the way of the publication of my more detailed 
studies of northeastern Algonkian ethnology. Since it may be 
some time before these do appear it seems desirable that the topic 
at least be made available. 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


VARIATIONS IN THE GLENOID FOSSAE! 


By LOUIS R. SULLIVAN 


HE glenoid fossae are depressions in the base of the squamous 
te portion of the temporal bones just posterior to the roots of 
the zygomae. They are usually described as being deep. 

W. L. H. Duckworth? in his description of the crania of aboriginal 
Australians remarks on the extremely flattened and shallow glenoid 
fossae and submits that this is an approach to a state that is usual 
in anthropoid apes. In a later work’ he lists this condition as a 
characteristic of both Australians and Tasmanians. 

In 1915 Mr. F. H.S. Knowles published a paper on the “‘Glenoid 
Fossa in the Skull of the Eskimo’ in which he represents the 
Eskimo as ‘‘the champions of the shallow glenoid fossae.”” He 
explains this shallow condition by the tough nature of their food 
and the great development of the lower jaw and masticatory 
muscles. His observations were on Eskimo crania from Smith 
Sound. 

In the July-September number of the American Anthropologist, 
1916, Mr. Hawkes and Mr. Wallis confirmed Mr. Knowles’ obser- 
vations to a certain extent, but pointed out that there was con- 
siderable variation even among the Eskimo. 

The important question raised by these papers is the cause of 
this structural variation. Is it a racial characteristic linking those 
individuals or races which possess it to the apes or is it a caenotelic 
character recently acquired by the race or by the individual as an 
adaptation to environment, food habits, and methods of mastica- 
tion? 

1 Preliminary report read before American Anthropological Association, New York, 
1916. 

2 Studies in Anthropology, p. 107. 


3 Morphology and Anthropology. 
4 Anthropological Series, No. 4, Museum Bulletin, No. 9, Canadian Geological 


Survey. 
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My observations on the collection of skulls in the American 
Museum of Natural History agree in the main with those already 
mentioned. There are a few points I would like to add to and one 
or two new observations. 

I believe I am safe in making the following general assumptions. 
If this shallow glenoid fossa is a racial characteristic it should be 
relatively constant especially in such a comparatively pure race 
as the Eskimo. If it is of functional origin we should expect it to 
be extremely variable. 

Mr. Knowles does not state the number of skulls in the series on 
which he based his conclusion. Ina series of twenty-seven Eskimo 
skulls from Point Barrow, Alaska, Mr. Hawkes and Mr. Wallis 
found twelve shallow, twelve medium, and three deep. By “‘shal- 
low’’ we mean that the articular surface has apparently moved 
forward so that the greatest pressure is brought to bear on the root 
of the zygomae or anterior articular eminence which also increases 
the antero-posterior diameters of the fossae. I have separated 


the shallow from the extremely flattened and get the following 


results: 

Dee Me Fla 

} 
15 Isle of St. Lawrence, Alaska 0 5 6 { 
33 Indian Point, Siberia 7 6 3 7 
50 Point Barrow, Alaska 10 5 14 21 
19 Ponds Inlet 9 2 I 7 
5 Smith Sound I oO 3 I 
122 27 18 37 49 
Approximate percents 21 15 31 33 


These figures would tend to diminish the value of the glenoid fossa 
as a racial characteristic if we consider the Eskimo as a unit. The 
results do not detract from Mr. Knowles’s explanation of the cause. 

I would also like to call attention to the fact that shallow 
glenoid fossae occur in other races with a similar frequency. The 
results in the accompanying table are largely from American Indians. 

Smaller series of four or five crania from other parts of the 


United States, Solomon Islands, Australia, American Negroes, gave 
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similar results. According to Mr. Duckworth it must be of fre- 
quent occurrence in Australians and Tasmanians. Giuffrida- 


Ruggeri! finds this characteristic in Italian crania. Mr. Hawkes 


1 
4 ated } 
86 Utah, Grand Gulch 16 } 28 I 

4 Arizona I I I I 

8 Colorado I I 
10 New Mexico, Zuni 2 I 0 7 
gI Mexico, Valley of Mexico City 2 18 29 
12 Mexico, Valley of Mexico City 

trepanned 2 3 I 

19 Mexico, Chihuahua 6 6 6 I 
17 Mexico, Cora 3 3 7 ; 
5¢ Huichol 5 I 21 
92 Tarasco 17 19 

54 Peru (mountains 17 11 
150 Bolivia, Huata (Deformed 42 8 50 2 
268 Bolivia, Sicasica (Deformed g! 7 86 | 
Patagonia 10 I 
14 3edouin 7 3 

26 samaritan 5 9 


in unpublished data has shown considerable variation even in the 
apes. All of which would seem to indicate that it is a widely 
distributed structure. 

I should indicate that my determination of the depth of the 
fossae was based on arbitrary judgment. ‘This method was adopted 
after a careful consideration of the method proposed by Mr. 
Knowles, the results of which do not seem to justify the labor. 
I was also influenced by the assumption that my error would be 
diminished by the examination of larger series. 

So far I have considered the fossae to be identical on the left 
and right sides. But in all series examined I noted a marked 
asymmetry of the fossae not only in different skulls of the same 
race but also on the left and right sides of the same skull. 

With this asymmetry of the fossae goes an unequal wear of the 
teeth, the teeth on the side of the more shallow fossae being worn 
more than those on the opposite side. In many cases where an 
asymmetry of the fossae was found it was impossible to make the 


comparison on account of the loss of teeth. In the few cases where 


1 Science, N. S., vol. XLII, 1916, pp. 904. 
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the teeth were present in both upper and lower jaw the wear 
justified the conclusion that the difference in the shallowness of the 
sides was due to a greater use of that side which was most shallow. 
In some cases I also found an asymnietry in the form of the condylar 
process of the mandible. 

Of the ten Eskimo skulls from St. Lawrence Island examined 
for this characteristic I found four which showed asymmetry; 
twenty skulls from Indian Point, Siberia, showed five asymmetrical; 
twenty-eight Peruvian showed eight asymmetrical. I also found 
marked examples in smaller series from Zufii, New Mexico; Sicasica, 
Patagonia, Australia, Solomon Islands, in the crania of Indians from 
New York and Tennessee, and in those of American-African Negroes. 
I believe this is strong evidence for the functional modification of the 
fossae. It also indicates that individual habits of mastication 
influence the form of the articular surface. 

The embryology, structure, and movements of the joint should 
also be emphasized. They are decidedly in favor of a functional 
modification. At birth in man and apes at least, and as far as I 
have observed in other mammals, the fossa is shallow or flat. In 
man it remains flat until about the age of three.' The region 
anterior to the Glasserian fissure is extremely thin. Even in the 
adult it will transmit light in some cases. It seems reasonable to 
believe that such a structure would be depressed by pressure. 
In accounting for the shallow fossa the point is that the greatest 
pressure is not brought to bear on this region, but is distributed over 
a larger area, chiefly anterior to the typical position of the glenoid 
fossa. 

This is a double joint.2_ It is divided into two parts by an inter- 
articular disc of fibro-cartilage. The hinge-like movements of the 
lower jaw take place between the jaw and this cartilaginous disc. 
The external pterygoid muscle is attached in part to the disc and 
consequently the disc and the condyle of the lower jaw move 
together on the articular surface of the temporal bone in gliding 
and rotatory movements. 


1 Human Anatomy, Piersol. 
2 Human Anatomy, Gray. 
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The cartilaginous disc helps to break the force of sudden shocks, 
but I believe in the gliding movement considerable pressure is 
brought to bear on the articular eminence. The disc is very thin 
near its center and shows the probable effect of wear by being 
frequently perforated. 

Finally, I believe we are justified in concluding that the varia- 
tions in the glenoid fossae are due to function. That the rotary, 
and fore and aft movements of the jaw in mastication tend to 
move the articulation forward on the roots of zygomatic arches 
and wear down the articular eminence. Also that the nature of 
the food influences the masticatory habits of the individual. 

If we are correct in this conclusion, the shallow glenoid fossa can 
have no racial or phylogenetic value. At best, it might give a 
possible hint as to the masticatory habits of an individual. 

Doubtless other considerations such as age, growth, and patho- 
logical conditions enter into this matter. I should also expect to 
find many other changes accompanying this variation. 

AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL HIsToRY, 

New York CITY. 
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THE PLACE OF COILED WARE 


POTTERY! 


IN SOUTHWESTERN 


By EARL H. MORRIS 


HE acceptance of the evolutionary theory that basketry is 
the necessary precursor of clay vessels has given rise to a 
general misunderstanding concerning the place of coiled 
ware among the pottery types of the Southwest. A superficial 
examination of this coiled pottery tends to establish the following 
points in the mind of the observer: (1) the small range of form to 
which coiled ware vessels are restricted; (2) the uniformity of 
pattern produced by the coiling; (3) the poor quality of the paste, 
and the crudeness of finish displayed by the vessels; (4) the close 
association between technique and function, the coiled pots being 
used almost without exception as cooking utensils. 

These four features tend to substantiate the belief that coiled 
ware is the oldest variety of Southwestern pottery, and the proto- 
type of smooth and painted ware. However, theoretical considera- 
tions alone are sufficient to submit such an assumption to serious 
doubt. The subtle discriminations which arise from a long and 
careful study of coiled ware reveal a multiplicity of patterns, an 
inherent beauty of design, and a masterly command of technique 
which necessitate the conclusion that greater skill would be required 
to produce this type of vessel than would suffice to form and smooth 
the finest specimens of Southwestern polished ware. In shaping 
the sides of a smooth jar, the gourd-shell or polishing stone might 
be used to obscure irregularities of surface; and to equalize uneven 
thickness of the vessel walls, a bit of clay might be scraped off 
here or added there with no damage to the finished product. But 
to lay spiral coil upon spiral coil in uniform thickness, to regulate 
the length of the coils so as to produce the desired slope of the vessel 
walls, and at the same time to make each pressure of the thumb 


1 Read before the American Anthropological Association, New York, 1916. 
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MORRIS] 


mold its minute portion of the design which is worked out in the 
coiling, demands an initial accuracy of movement, and a control 
of a complicated technique worthy of an artist, and not at all com- 
patible with the bungling skill of a beginner. 

In spite of the force of this evidence, one hesitates to take issue 
against an established theory without empirical data to serve as 
a basis for one’s contentions. Fortunately this data has been 
brought to light by excavations made in the valley of the La Plata 
river, San Juan county, New Mexico. 

At one of the sites examined, there were found the clearly 
stratified remains of three periods of occupation. The basis of 
distinction between these periods rests upon a sharp differentiation 
of architectural and ceramic types, but for the purposes of this 
paper, little attention will be paid to anything but the cooking 
vessels of the successive periods, since with few sporadic exceptions 
vessels with unobliterated coils were used about the fire. 


In tracing the development of coiled ware through the different 


periods, three things will be considered: (1) the form of the vessels 
upon which the coils are to be found; (2) the portion of the vessels 
upon which unobliterated coils occur; (3) the nature of the coils 


themselves. 

The cooking pots of the first or most ancient period consist 
of globular or sub-spherical bodies surmounted by straight or slightly 
recurved necks or upper zones. In the majority of instances both 
the bodies and the upper zones present a smooth, though unpolished 
exterior. Perhaps thirty percent of the vessels have upper zones 
composed of from four to eight broad heavy bands of clay between 
which the lines of union have not been entirely obscured. There 
are few examples in which the bands were applied spirally, the most 
common method having been to add one complete ring or coil above 
another. The bands are irregular, and roughly finished, presenting 
low relief in cross section. 

The chief difference in form of the vessels of the second period 
is a tendency to slope inward from the point of greatest diameter, 
with a consequent lessening of the proportionate diameter of the 


mouth. Apparently without exception, the cooking pots of this 
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period have plain unpolished bodies, and coiled upper zones. The 
coils were applied spirally, and as contrasted with those of the 
earlier period, are much narrower, and of uniform width. They 
present high relief in cross section, the deep grooves between the 
coils seeming to have been accentuated by drawing a bone awl or 
other pointed instrument along the indentations left when crimping 
the strips of clay together. 

The typical form of the vessels of the third period is that of an 
egg resting upon the large end, with the small end truncated and 
surmounted by a short, abruptly recurved neck or rim. The entire 
exterior of the vessels is covered with a spiral coil which begins 
at the bottom and proceeds continuously to the rim. The coils are 
characteristically narrow, and vary from high to low relief in cross 
section. This period may be called the Golden Age of coiled 
ware. There is a surprising variety of pattern resulting from the 
method of manipulating the coils, and instances are fairly numerous 
of decorations incised upon the coils, with occasionally bands and 
spiral fillets of clay added to produce pleasing patterns in relief. 

We have, then, during these three periods a progressive change 
of form from globular or sub-spherical bodies with relatively straight 
upper zones, to egg-shaped bodies with short abruptly recurved 
necks. This in itself proves nothing but a constant tendency in 
one direction which may be considered to have corroborative 
significance when considered together with the other facts in the 
case. 

Unobliterated coils appear upon the upper zones of less than 
half of the cooking pots of the first period, upon the upper zones of 
all of those of the second, and upon the entire exterior of those of 
the third period. The individual coils of the first are broad, 
clumsy, and crudely applied. Those of the second are narrower, 
more regular, and more skillfully applied, while those of the third 
period, both from the point of view of variety, and that of skillful 
manipulation, reveal a mastery of the technique which during the 
earlier periods was undergoing gradual elaboration. 

Having thus pointed out the general development of coiled ware, 
it is of interest to determine where the periods during which it 
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took place fit into the ceramic sequence of the parts of the South- 
west for which this sequence has been determined. The ceramic 
series for the Rio Grande valley has been determined by Mr. Nelson 
and Dr. Kidder, and it is probable that the sequence outlined by 
the present writer for the upper San Juan valley will be verified 
by future research. According to these series, Pueblo culture, at 
least from the point of view of ceramics, became extinct in the 
upper San Juan valley approximately at the time when the occupa- 
tion of the Tano sites examined by Mr. Nelson began. 
In the chronological series, the following types may be recog- 

nized: 

1. Pre-Pueblo 

2. Early black-on-white 

3. Late black-on-white 

4. Black-on-red and black-on-yellow 

5. Two-color glazed wares 

6. Three-color glazed and painted wares 

7. Historic two-color glazed wares 


8. Modern painted wares 


Here the first type recognized by Mr. Nelson has been changed 
somewhat, his sub-types having been raised to the rank of types, 
but without altering the sequence. 

But to return to our original consideration. The strata of the 
refuse piles from which the cooking vessels of the first type, that is, 
those of which some thirty percent have upper zones composed 
of broad heavy bands of clay, were taken, accumulated during 
pre-Pueblo time. 

The strata containing cooking vessels of the second type, char- 
acterized by upper zones composed of narrow spiral coils in high 
relief, pertain to the early black-on-white period. In the upper 
levels of the refuse piles, the coiled ware showing the greatest 
variety of finish, and the highest development of technique was 
correlated with painted ware of the late black-on-white type. 

It was, then, during late black-on-white time that coiled ware 
reached the zenith of its development. Toward the close of that 
period, or at the beginning of the next, which is characterized by 
black designs upon a red or yellow ground, slight decadence took 
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place. This decadence is to be observed in the coiled ware from 
the lowest strata of the Rio Grande refuse heaps examined by 
Mr. Nelson. 

The smooth ware associated with the cooking pots of the first 
period is well made and bears elaborate painted ornamentation. 
Thus it appears that painted ware was highly developed when 
coiled ware was still crude and quite rudimentary. This, together 
with the fact that from pre-Pueblo to late black-on-white time, 
coiled ware constitutes a rapidly ascending series, seems to justify 
the conclusion that were it possible to trace it back to still more 
ancient times, it would become less and less frequent, and finally 
go out entirely, and that at a time when smooth ware had made 
appreciable advancement. 

In the light of present knowledge it may be said that coiled 
ware originated, perhaps as a variant or offshoot of smooth ware, 
during the pre-Pueblo period, and reached its culmination in the 
late black-on-white period. At, or shortly subsequent to the close 
of that period, coiled ware passed through a short interval of 
deterioration. Thereafter it continued with practically no change 
into historic time, and ceased to be manufactured about 1680. 

All obtainable evidence confirms the belief that smooth ware 
was the first type of pottery made in the Southwest. It existed 
side by side with coiled ware through the entire life cycle of the 
latter, and continues to be made by the Pueblo potters. 

There is nothing in the above to discredit the possibility that 
the coiling process was the first to be used in the Southwest. It is 
the belief of the present writer that such was the case, but only a 
more detailed study than has yet been made of the structure of 
pre-Pueblo pottery can settle the question. 

The fact of importance is that the variety of coiled ware which 
has generally been accepted as the most ancient of Southwestern 
pottery, is shown to be the product of the culmination, and not of 
the beginning, of an intricate and highly elaborate technique. 
Moreover, these facts have a vital bearing upon the relation of 
ceramics to basketry. 


Until there was stratigraphic evidence to the contrary, it was 
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permissible, though not justifiable when relative difficulty of con- 
struction was considered, to postulate a genetic relationship between 
coiled baskets and the coiled pottery of the Southwest. The spiral 
coils of clay were the analogues of the spiral coils of baskets, and 
the indentations made by the thumb closely correspond to the 
irregularities of surface produced by the intertwining of the strips 
which pass at right angles to the coils. It was supposed that in a 
change of materials from rolls of fibre and withes, to clay, as many 
motor correlations, and as much of the established technique as 
possible, were carried over to the new art. However, stratigraphy 
has shown that coiled ware most closely resembling basketry made 
its appearance long after Southwestern tribes had learned to make 
vessels of clay. Hence it appears that proofs based upon coiled 
ware mean nothing at all, and other arguments must be brought 
forward if the theory that the pottery of the Southwest is a direct 
outgrowth of basketry is to be substantiated. 
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A PREHISTORIC WIND-INSTRUMENT 
NEW MEXICO 


FROM PECOS, 


By CHARLES PEABODY 


N July, 1916, my daughter Caryl and I had the pleasure of a 

| two-weeks’ visit to the Phillips Academy, Andover, excava- 

tions at Pecos, New Mexico, conducted by Dr. A. V. Kidder 

of Cambridge. It is by his permission that I have had the chance 

of experimenting with and describing the little instrument in 
question. 

During our visit, Dr. Kidder’s assistant, Mr. C. E. Guthe, was 
engaged in clearing the northwestern part of the mesa outside of 
the north building of the Pueblo, but inside the “peribolos”’ wall; 
here were many burials of early prehistoric date; with skeleton 
No. 655, at a depth of about one meter lay a small bone instrument; 
its archaeological date is “Agua Fria’’ or “‘Frijolito,” 7. e., in the 
second or third of the six prehistoric strata, counting upward, into 
which Mr. Kidder divides the successive deposits. 


The specimen (fig. 1) is made from the wing-bone of a bird 


about the size of a turkey, and has been cut squarely off at both 
ends, rubbed and smoothed on the exterior, and pierced by four holes. 

Of these, one larger hole is near the larger or upper end and the 
three smaller ones further down the tube; the interior is not very 
smooth, but this, strangely enough, seems to interfere little with 
its virtues as an instrument. Near the lower end are a few trans- 
verse scratches, as if the maker had tried to cut the bone higher up. 

Both ends are open and there is no trace of gum, bitumen or 


resin from which the presence of a stopper or of a diaphragm may 


be inferred. 
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The following measurements are given for comparison with 
those taken on my own flute (made in Paris about 1890): 


Pecos Paris 
M M 

Length over all....... -185 -710 
Upper end to first finger-hole 105 .300 
Upper end to upper edge of mouth-hole. .037 .070 
Length of mouth-hole .008 O12 
Width of mouth-hole 006 .010 
Diameter of lower end. . ‘ o10 .016 


It will be seen that in the modern flute the mouth-hole is pro- 
portionally nearer the upper end; the finger-holes are further down 
the tube if the modern flute is imagined as cut off below the upper 
three finger keys (below G-natural). 

The instrument, blown into or upon as found, will produce a 
certain number of more or less interrelated notes, some of them 
excessively shrill; only with the upper end closed, however, have I 
been able to play it as a musical instrument. I inserted about 
two millimeters’ thickness of modelling clay and closed the upper 
end tight and then used the tube as an ordinary flute. 

Beginning with all the holes covered and raising the fingers one 


‘by one, we obtain: C sharp (fig. 2), D sharp, E sharp, 


Sva.... 
the open tube gives, F sharp, and easy harmonics give — 
G sharp and A natural; half-stopping the holes will & 
produce D natural and E natural; but I have not 
FIG. 2. 


yet succeeded in making it play G natural. Its range 
therefore is a minor sixth, omitting the diminished fifth. If the 
flute is well played its tone is singularly sweet; it is somewhat differ- 
ent from that produced on modern piccoli of wood or metal. 

All this is true on the assumption that it is a flute; now it is 
well to keep in mind the four classes of American aboriginal wind- 
instruments that have all been called flutes and of which only one 
should be so called. 

(A) The oboe class played perpendicularly with a vibrating reed; 

(B) The flageolet class, played perpendicularly, with no reed but with a 
vent-hole which catches the breath on its outer edge and gives a whistling sound; 

(C) The “ key-whistle”’ class, played perpendicularly, with no reed, but where 
the outer edge of the truncated tube-end catches the breath and makes the sound, 


as when one whistles in a key; 
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(D) The flute class, played horizontally, with the breath projected into a 

lateral mouth-piece, the so-called flauto traverso. 
It is as yet to be determined in which class the Pecos object belongs; 
in the hope of clearing this up the collections at Andover and at 
the Peabody Museum of Harvard University were examined and 
the courtesy of Miss Frances Morris and of Mr. E. H. Hawley at 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York and the National 
Museum at Washington, respectively, opened cases and spread out 
material. 

No exact counterpart of the instrument was found in thése 
collections, but on discussion with Mr. N. C. Nelson of the American 
Museum of Natural History, New York, some forty or fifty similar 
instruments were somewhat unexpectedly shown me. These are 
all from Pueblo explorations, mostly in the Rio Grande Valley 
south of Santa Fe. 

Dr. E. H. Hewett, Director of the School of Research, Santa Fe, 
also told me that he had collected a fair number on the Pajaritan 
Plateau. 

Geographically and archaeologically, the type seems to be highly 
localized. 

As to the instrument itself, we are no nearer a solution. Two 
specimens in the National Museum show some analogy; No. 
15825, marked “ Rio Grande do Sul,” and No. 4346, from British 
Guiana; in each of these the upper end is occupied by a stopping 
that has been perforated and each carries three finger-holes. An 
instrument resembling the latter is in the Academy of Natural 
Sciences, Philadelphia... These three were of course played per- 
pendicularly, as flageolets. 

In the Metropolitan Museum there is a true flute of wood, 
possibly Apache; the catalogue in referring to this says guardedly 
that side-blown flutes in America are very rare and that they 
suggest outside influences.? All this goes to support a presumption 
that the Pecos instrument is a flageolet. 

On the contrary the stoppings and the diaphragm are larger, 


1 Thomas Wilson, Report, U. S. National Museum, 1896, p. 650. 
2 Frances Morris, Catalogue of the Brown Collection of Musical Instruments, p. 127. 
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more important and further down the tube in flageolets than in 


flutes and it is strange that no trace of gum, resin, or bitumen was 


observed by Mr. Nelson nor myself during our close study of the 


American Museum specimens; this fact with the absence of such 
traces in our specimen leaves open a chance that it is after all a flute." 


PHILLIPS ACADEMY, 
ANDOVER, MASSACHUSETTS. 


1 Mr. Oric Bates, Curator of African Ethnology in the Peabody Museum tells me 
that he observed a man of the South Mediterranean stock on the Siwa Oasis playing 


an exactly similar instrument as a flute. 


EVIDENCE OF CIRCULAR KIVAS 
RUINS 


IN WESTERN UTAH 


By NEIL M. JUDD 


URING the course of a recent archaeological reconnoissance! 
1) of western Utah, conducted under the auspices of the 
Bureau of American Ethnology, two distinct types of pre- 
historic habitations were observed: (1) Rude huts, circular in 
shape and built of leaning logs covered with layers of osiers, grass, 
and clay, in succession; and (2) rectangular houses the vertical 
walls of which had been constructed entirely of adobe mud. Habi- 
tations of this second type commonly occur in groups, forming 
villages or communities of detached dwellings the relationship of 
which, one to the other, suggests that coming together of individual 
families or clans which later resulted in the complex, many-storied 
homes of the ancient cliff-dwellers and the modern Pueblo Indians. 
Two such groups have already been completely exposed, one 
at Beaver City, in Beaver county, the other at Paragonah in Iron 
county. In both of these aburiginal villages the principal dwellings 
were rectangular in outline; their walls had been constructed of 
superposed masses of plastic adobe, forced into position and 
smoothed by the hands of the workmen.? The roofs of these houses 
had been flat and built after the manner most common to primitive 
structures throughout the Southwest. Absence of lateral doorways 
indicates the prevalence of roof openings and the probable use of 
the roof as a platform whereon many of the lesser household tasks 
were oftentimes performed. 

The present paper, however, has no interest in mere habitations, 
except in so far as they relate to adjacent buildings the remains 
of which bear certain similarities to circular kivas of the San Juan 
drainage. The wall fragments of one such structure were dis- 

1 Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, vol. 66, no. 3, 1915; vol. 66, no. 17, 1916. 

2 See Holmes Anniversary Volume, p. 250. 
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covered in each of the two house-groups before mentioned; it is 
to these remains that attention should be directed for the presence 
in western Utah of circular kivas, if such they be, occurring in 
villages of detached adobe dwellings, must have a very obvious 
bearing upon our present conception of the origin and distribution 
of the ancient Pueblo peoples. 

In the Beaver City mound the relative position of the circular 
room to the neighboring houses is indicated by a ground plan (fig. 3)! 
of the prehistoric village. It is well to note that although four 
distinct levels of occupancy were observed here, the upper three 
could not be traced in their entirety, and were most apparent only 
in that portion of the mound lying between the so-called kiva and 
the northern series of rooms. These superposed layers, however, 
seem to represent chiefly the rapid accumulation of campfire debris 
and wind-driven earth in and about temporary structures which 
sheltered most of the domestic activities of the little community. 

Of the walls in the circular room only two small segments re- 
mained. ‘These were of adobe, not more than eight inches thick, 
and had been constructed in the same manner as those in the 
secular structures. Occupying approximately the center of the 
building was a rimmed fireplace; about this were four postholes, 
marking the former position of roof supports. Smaller postholes, 
following the inner circumference of the room, suggest that addi- 
tional pillars were found necessary after completion of the structure. 

Attention should be directed to two similar holes just outside 
a continuation of the eastern wall. Although nothing else re- 
mained to justify the belief it seems not unlikely that thin walls, 
connecting the posts which filled these holes with other posts stand- 
ing just within the room, inay have formed a passageway which 
served approximately the same purpose as the so-called ventilator 
or ceremonial opening in circular rooms of the San Juan drainage. 

An adobe partition joined the south wall-segment, forming a 
triangular bin. At the western end of this, occuping a shallow, 
basin-like depression and covered with a two-inch layer of tamped 
earth, lay the skeleton of a middle-aged male. The presence of 


1 Proceedings of the Nineteenth International Congress of Americanists, p. 121. 
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the burial resulted in a low platform, the general appearance of 
which warranted the belief that it had proved no serious obstacle 
to the ceremonies which subsequently occurred within the building. 

The ruins of a second circular room, similar to the first, were 


exposed in the spring of 1916 during the course of excavations at 
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Paragonah, about forty miles south of Beaver City. In general, 
the buildings comprising this second house-group formed a less 


compact community than those in the village first mentioned. 


" 
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Like it, however, the Paragonah mound furnished evidence that 
temporary structures were erected with comparative freedom be- 
tween the rectangular dwellings and even above the ruins of razed 
houses. 

Of the lower walls in the Paragonah kiva, nearly one-half 
remained in an upright position. The northern side, although 
only twenty inches in height, sloped outward twenty-two inches 
from the perpendicular and may account for the early abandonment 
of the structure. That repeated attempts had been made to check 
the settling of the wall at this point is evident both from the quan- 
tities of debris which had been banked against the outer side and 
from the several superposed coatings of adobe plaster, each one of 
which proved thicker at the top than at the bottom. 

That this structure had been circular in form is plainly shown 
by the accompanying diagram (fig. 4). It will be noticed also, 
that an opening or passageway, one wall of which still remained, 
appears at the northeastern side of the room—an opening which 
may be likened to similarly orientated passageways occurring in 
recognized kivas. In the middle of the floor is to be found the 
usual rimmed fireplace; it was filled with sand and ashes, and 
covered by masses of burned roof adobe, each bearing impressions 
of the timbers, etc., upon which it had formerly rested. 

Unlike that in the circular structure at Beaver City, the roof 
of this building had not been supported by posts set about the 
fireplace. For this reason it seems entirely plausible that the 
weight of the heavy covering had proved too great for the thin 
earthen walls, finally causing their collapse as noted on the northern 
side. Postholes on opposite sides of the room indicate that two 
pillars had been erected before final abandonment of the room. 

A third circular building (fig. 5), plainly a kiva, was associated 
with a small group of unattached cliff-houses in Cottonwood 
canyon, near Kanab in Kane county, a few miles north of the 
Arizona border. The structure averaged fourteen feet in diameter; 
its highest standing walls measured six feet. A fireplace, lined with 
stone, occupied the middle of the floor. 


Excepting at the eastern quarter, the lower wall of this room 
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was faced with sandstone slabs, averaging twenty inches in height. 
One of these covered the opening to a small tunnel the outer end 
of which had been destroyed during accumulation of the talus in 


front of the cave. The entrance to this passage had been con- 


structed with considerable care. Cedar sticks formed a lintel 
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Fic. 5.—Plan of structures in Cottonwood canyon, Arizona. 


upon which rested the superposed masonry; the door already men- 
tioned, a stone slab slightly smaller and more carefully trimmed 
than the others, leaned against upright cushions of adobe, standing 
within and at each side of the opening. From the quantities of 
roofing material extant it is evident that the room had been covered 
with successive layers of logs, willows, cedar bark, and clay, and that 
the roof had remained in position long after abandonment of the 
village. 

This kiva, like the circular, adobe rooms in the Beaver City and 
Paragonah mounds, was a plain-walled structure, being furnished 
with neither buttresses, banquettes, nor wall pockets for the storage 
of ceremonial materials. As in the others, also, a round fireplace 
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occupied the approximate center of the building but no indications 
occur of other recognized kiva furniture. 

From an examination of their meager remains and without 
especial consideration of the probable relationship existing between 
them and the adjacent secular rooms, it would appear that the 
circular structures associated with villages of ancient adobe dwell- 
ings throughout western Utah are in fact ceremonial chambers 
and that, while not wholly like the well-known kivas of the San 
Juan drainage, they are, nevertheless, structures which may have 
exerted a very marked influence upon the round rooms in the 
locality last mentioned. 

The archaeological reconnoissance of western Utah is not yet 
complete but the results so far obtained indicate that at least one 
of the units which comprised the complex cliff-dweller or prehistoric 
Pueblo culture found its origin north and west of the Rio Colorado. 
It seems evident, furthermore, that there originated in the semi- 
desert valleys of western Utah a circular type of ceremonial room 
which, if not the immediate precursor of the kiva as found through- 
out the entire San Juan drainage, at least played a very important 
part in determining the final form of that structure, now so generally 
recognized as the focus of most communal activities in prehistoric 
Pueblo villages. 
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SIMILARITIES IN CULTURE 
By W. D. WALLIS 


HE concept of convergence is generally accounted a twentieth 

century achievement and a departure from Darwinism. 

Yet Darwin recognized the possibility of convergence and, 

to a certain extent, even defended it. He writes in the Origin of 
Species, 


I am inclined to believe that in nearly the same way as two men have some- 
times hit independently upon the same invention, so natural selection, working 
for the good of each being and taking advantage of analogous variations, has 
sometimes modified in very nearly the same manner two parts in two organic 
beings, which beings owe but little of their structure in common to inheritance 


from the same ancestor. 


In 1878 Professor Flower applied the concept to the problems of 
physical anthropology. The general appearance of the Australians, 


all their cranial and skeletal characters ally them so closely to the Melane- 
sians, and also to the African negroes, that it is extremely difficult to suppose 
that so many coincidences could have arisen in two stocks which had already 
diverged so far as to fix permanently the distinctive characteristics of the hair. 
Again, take the Negritos of the Malay Archipelago. Here we have a wooly- 
haired people, with scarcely any of the osteological and perhaps cerebral char- 
acteristics of the other negroid races. The alternative supposition that wooly- 
hair could have originated independently, upon different branches of straight- 
haired races, is also beset with difficulties. It is clear, however, that setting 
aside the doctrine of separate creation, one or other of these events must have 
taken place; but which is the more likely is impossible, in our present state of 


knowledge, to decide.! 
Similar difficulties led the British zodlogist, R. L. Sclater, 
to question whether identity of structure must be taken, without exception, 
as an indication of immediate descent from a common parentage.” 

The anthropologist, in his belated way, accepts the results and 
methods of other sciences and attempts to apply them to his own 


1 Proceedings Royal Institute, vol. vi11, 1878. 
2 Ib. 
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problems. The problem of convergence was treated at some length 
by Otis T. Mason in 1895,! and briefly by McGee, a few years later.” 
Frequent reference is made to convergence in contemporary works,’ 
and in the past decade several articles have been devoted to this 
subject. 

For Mason the problem resolves itself into fortuitous coincidence 
versus causal interconnection and a calculus of chance must be 
employed in the absence of historical evidence. Goldenweiser* 
adds to this a further qualification: We must note the possibilities 
of development and this will aid us in determining whether the 
similarity is due to necessary choice from among a few possible 
ones. If such limitations exist, then similarities are inevitable 
whether there is historical contact between the two cultures or not. 
Thus convergence is assured, provided we can discover the limiting 
conditions plus the inevitable choice. This is what we hope to 
make clear by the application of this principle to some concrete 
situations. 

LANGUAGE 

That there are numerous similarities between some Hebrew 
syllables and some syllables pronounced by some American tribes 
is not surprising in view of the limited means of vocal utterance 
and the large number of combinations employed in each language. 
The greater the number of languages chosen for comparison, the 
greater the probability that correspondences will be found among 


them, since the means of vocal utterance are not unlimited. 


MATERIAL CULTURE 

The same inevitable correspondence may be anticipated if, 
instead of language, we take the trivial or external generally, such 
as paddle-blades, pottery, baskets, stohe implements. A stone 
implement is either natural or but crudely shaped (eolithic), chipped 
(paleolithic), polished (neolithic), or pecked. The possibilities of 

1 “ Similarities in Culture,’’ American Anthropologist, vol. 8, 1896. 

2**The Trend of Human Progress,’’ American Anthropologist (N. S.) vol. 1, 1889. 

3See, for example, E. Westermarck, Marriage Ceremonies in Morocco, p. 7, 93 
E. S. Hartland, Ritual and Belief, p. 268. 
4“ Principle of Limited Possibilities,"’ Journal of American Folk-Lore, 1913, p. 278. 
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fashioning may be limited by the kind of material employed. This 
large class of similarities we may call the trivial or external because 
they result from the limitations in the environment rather than 


from conditions inherent in social and psychic life. 


PHASES OF THE SOCIAL LIFE 

When we examine the life of various peoples, whether primitive 
or advanced, we find threads of similarity running throughout the 
complexity of the various cultures which, at first sight, seem 
amazing. In such remote tribes as those of Australia, of Africa, 
of North America, there are certain common modes of social and 
psychic life which exhibit strikingly similar motives however vari- 
ously expressed. In all of them are sharply drawn lines of sex 
which give to the male and female different social privileges and 
duties, different economic pursuits, different dress and adornment, 
different religious rites, often a different theology, sometimes 
even a different code of language. In all of them, as also in the 
higher cultures, the age of the individual is an index to social 
position and influence; so are burial ceremonies, which everywhere 
reflect the social position and influence of the deceased. There is 
everywhere some regulation of sex relations, a recognized form of 
marriage, incest prohibitions and compensating privileges. There 
is always an individual or a group of individuals in whom if not 
continuous at least temporary and dominant social authority is 
resident. 

That culture should express itself in these fairly definite if elastic 
moulds, each with its peculiar content, is, perhaps, not surprising 
in view of the conditions of culture. Culture is inseparable from 
social organization. Its development demands at least two things: 
first the cooperation of many individuals, and second, a continuity 
of effort, of accretion, and of readjustment that only a larger span 
than the life of an individual makes possible. This continuity of 
development is a vain hope unless guarded and guided by a self- 
protecting organization in which its own life is incorporated. If 
unification of individual purposes becomes necessary when danger 


threatens the group life, no less necessary is some center of authority 
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represented either by an individual or a group of individuals in 


whom the social purpose can become articulate, so that it can 


receive definite expression readily intelligible to all. 


In this way 


common intention can focus with the advantage to the group of its 


own rebound. 


The social life must somewhere become articulate 


in order to appreciate its own purposes and profit from its own 


counsels. 


Thanks to this conditional and temporary surrender of 


authority to a central source the entire social life can be coordinated, 


and the force of its concentrated effort brought to bear on the solu- 


tion of its problem, be this a danger arising from within or one 


imposed from without. 


A central coordinating authority is as 


necessary for society as for physiological structure. 


The analogy is further applicable. 


In certain amorphous soci- 


eties, such as the Eskimo, we find, as in the amoeba, little apparent 


coordination from a single center. 


As the organism becomes more 


complex there is a correspondingly greater demand for a center of 


coordination. 


In the more complex African cultures this center of 


authority is much more insistent and much more highly developed 


than in the cruder cultures of that continent or of Australia. In 


the islands of the South Sea generally, with more complex culture 


and greater social differentiation we find increasing importance 


attaching to chieftainship and to its perpetuation in the direct line 


of descent. 


As we go from the lower cultures to the higher, that is to say, 


from the simpler to the more complex, we find increasing tendency 


on the part of the central authority to exist for its own sake and 


apart from the needs of the tribe or nation. 


In the cruder societies 


the authority is always subservient to the greater social needs and 


develops as a feature subsidiary to tribal demands. 


For example, 


in the simpler societies, especially in those that are continually 


facing danger, we find a more ready and consistent recognition of 


personal merit as a qualification for leadership than in the more 


advanced societies. 


The small and unfederated tribes of North 


America and of Australia, demand fitness for office from their chiefs 


and leaders. 


of Polynesia, as also in the more highly evolved African cultures. 


This is less often the case in the more complex cultures 


fy 

| | 
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In European societies the highest offices have frequently, in time 
of peace, been filled by standards implying no stress upon personal 
fitness. Here the culture feels able to take care of itself. Danger 
from an outside foe is not immediately apprehended as it is in the 
small group whose every member must be in the fore of the firing 
line. The individual assertion, the initiative which carries the 
leader to his position of influence and authority at the head of the 
tribe, as we find more frequently occurring than not in the lower 
societies, is the fulfillment of a social demand enforced by the harsh 
conditions of menace from without, ever threatening the integrity 
of the tribal life. 

The wide distribution of the types of contagious and homeo- 
pathic magic is not a mystery. The law of the association of ideas 
is no respecter of clime, culture, or previous education. The two 
ideas meet and leave their implication. Even we civilized people 
are sensitive about our name or photograph or personal appearance, 
remarks about which we take to heart to a degree less absurd than 
the savage way but scarcely different in kind. 


MESSIANIC RELIGIONS 

If, again, we ask why messianic religions should be found only 
in dissatisfied tribes fretting under outside compulsions, or among 
the oppressed classes, we may find an answer in the fact that for a 
satisfied people there is no demand for a change because no motive 
for it. Genuine dissatisfaction tends to develop into ardently 
hoping and actively looking for some way out of the difficulty. 
People grasp at straws only when in dire straits, but in such situa- 
tions they will grasp even at straws. In such circumstances 
credulity, as exhibited in these desperate attempts at self-preserva- 
tion, rises with the danger; any hopeful testimony will be heard 
and often will be followed if only it promise salvation. 


BuRIAL RITES 


Without an appreciation of the extent to which many similarities 
in culture are not accidental but incidental to it we are likely to 
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miss their meaning. Dr. Rivers’ observation that the burial 
customs of a people change slowly may be true enough, but there 
should be coupled with it some statement of the meaning that the 
buriai rites have for the people who practise them. In Australia, 
and in most tribes, the social personality of the deceased does not 
die with the body but passes beyond the death portal. To the body 
is shown about the same degree of respect that was shown the 
deceased while alive. The bodies of women are seldom disposed of 
like those of men, nor those of children like those of adults. The 
bodies of chiefs and braves are interred in different manner from 
those of the common people, and even in the same tribe and family a 
favorite child may be disposed of in one way and that of one who 
is not a favorite in different manner. The body of a female child 
is not disposed of as is that of a male; old women are not buried 
as are young ones. The different methods of disposing of the dead 
of which Dr. Rivers speaks, may be found in a single tribe. There 
is no need to call in accidental outside influences when demands and 
standards incidental to the culture suffice to explain these dif- 
ferences; they do not, of course, explain why this rather than that 


form became prevalent in a particular tribe. 


EscHATOLOGY 

The belief in the survival of the soul is probably universal. 
Being so general it might seem to be sufficiently accounted for by 
borrowing since there are no gaps in the geographical distribution. 
Yet even if its distribution is due to borrowing, we are left the 
question why this belief rather than some other, should so easily 
and so tenaciously attach itself to every culture. The problem 
of its universality remains much the same whatever the story of 
its development. 

The animistic theory explains nothing—it merely describes. 
William Hazlitt has given us a more fruitful suggestion: 

I have no wish to have been alive a hundred years ago, or in the reign of 
Queen Ann: why should I regret and lay it so much to heart that I cannot be 
alive a hundred years hence in the reign of I cannot_tell whom? 

When Bickerstaff wrote his Essays I knew nothing of the subjects of them; 


nay, much later, and but the other day, as it were, in the beginning of the reign 
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of George III, when Goldsmith, Johnson, Burke, used to meet at the Globe, 
when Garrick was in his glory, and Reynolds was over head and ears with his 
portraits, and Stearne brought out the volumes of Tristram Shandy year by year, 
it was without consulting me: I had not the slightest intimation of what was 
going on: the debates in the House of Commons on the American war, or the 
firing at Bunker Hill, disturbed not me: yet I thought this no evil—I neither 
ate, drank, nor was merry, yet I did not complain: I had not then looked out 
upon this breathing world, yet I was well, and the world did quite as well without 
me as I did without it! Why, then, should I make all this outcry about parting 
with it, and being no worse off than I was before? There is nothing in the 
recollection that at a certain time we were not come into the world that “the 


gorge rises at ’’—why should we revolt at the idea that we must one day go out of it? 


The fact is, we do revolt. 

Why is the belief in post-mortem existence so much more general 
than the belief in pre-natal existence? Why look to the future 
rather than to the past, lengthening the short span of our life in 
only one direction rather than extending it both ways at once? 
Why the sentimental, highly emotional, and dogmatic attitude 
toward the belief in post-mortem existence, whereas the belief in 
pre-na‘al existence can be discussed on the basis of its own merits? 

The human mind, because of conditions essential to its existence 
and beyond its control, is predisposed to believe in a future life. 
In fact, the belief is an almost inevitable outcome of naive psy- 
chology. Practically the whole set of our life is to the fore. We 
are purposive beings actuated by intentions and ideals whose 
fulfillment is necessarily postponed to the future. As the struggle 
waxes, and the issues become more vital, increasing attention 
must be paid to what lies before. To rivet our attention upon the 
past, whether in admiration of its achievements or in regret over 
our absence from that phase of historical development, is to risk 
a future benefit which may be snatched from us by another. We 
must achieve our fortune where the fates have cast our lot. To 
prefer the future, to look forward to it as the realization of long- 
continued efforts is essential to the progress of the individual who, 
otherwise, has no rewarding motive, no effectual stimulus. 

To wish ourselves back into a past is, on the face of it, a hopeless 


wish. To wish ourselves participants in a future situation is not 
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necessarily absurd. It is a principle that we apply in every hour 
of our waking consciousness. Moreover it is productive of results: 
it brings things to pass; it gets us where we wish to be. Absence 
of it is a handicap in the struggle for existence. The will to believe 
becomes irresistible. Besides, to be excluded before the game of 
life begins, is not so harsh as to be ruled out while hopefully partici- 
pating. The conventional game has its completion but the game of 
life, never. There seem always moves ahead of us; the situation is 
always changing; in fact, it changes with such rapidity that only 
the most agile can continually and successfully readapt himself to 
every important phase of it. The participant in the game of life 
sees no definite completion of it, no last move beyond which is 
nothing. He never has come to an impasse and his hope will hurdle 
death itself. 
MYTHOLOGY 
A few years ago the writer advised 


a caution against too rapidly inferring contact from a study of correspondence 
in folk tales. No one who has familiarized himself with the Hopi tales can fail 
to detect the likeness between the role of Leopard in the Mpongwe tales and of 
Coyote in Indian mythology. Even in such details as Coyote grasping the tail 
of Rabbit and letting go on being told that he has not Rabbit's tail but some other 
object we find parallels. The blowing of pepper by Rat into Frog’s eyes is similar 
to the blowing of the flame and hot tar into Coyote’s eyes, and Leopard lying 
prostrate feigning death, having sent his wife to proclaim his death and entice 
Rat within the danger line, is like Coyote’s same trick when conspiring with 
Skunk to get prairie-dogs and rabbits within his reach. In a word, if one were 
to judge from the evidence without the hint it carries of respective location, the 
conclusion that there had been transmission from one area to the other would be 
almost irresistible. Yet this shows that we may have in contiguous, or almost 
contiguous areas the same type of stories in many marked particularities seeming 
to point to a common origin, while they may really have had quite independent 
origins.’ 


Myth-making is so universal that if the similarity in two myths 
of widely separated tribes is such as to imply borrowing, it is 
because of the number of similar accidental traits. If the similar 
features are such as may be accounted inherent in the respective 
cultures, the trickster motive, for example, then, lacking historical 


1 Current Anthropological Literature, I (1912), pp. 207-8. 
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evidence, independent origin is as good an explanation as bor- 
rowing. 
CUMULATIVE EVIDENCE 

Again, we have puzzling parallels between the Hopi and the 
Thonga. Not only do we find many incidents of the Hopi tales 
occurring among the Thonga, but in the beliefs with regard to the 
moon and the morning star we find notable similarities. Thus, 
as in many parts of America, the Hopi believe that when the horns 
of the crescent of the moon are turned up dry weather is foreboded, 
when turned down, rain. This, of course, may be European, as 
may also the Thonga belief that when the horns were turned down, 
this showed there was nothing to fear, all the dangers contained in this 
month had been poured out: “‘the assagais were dispersed.’’ On the contrary, 
if the horns were turned toward the heavens, this showed that the moon was full 
of weapons and misfortunes. 
The importance which the Hopi attach to the morning star has its 
analogue among the Thonga who greatly laud it as the herald of 
the day. To it the Hopi warriors offer prayer for success in the 
coming fight. Among the Thonga, 
it gives the warriors the signal for starting on a war-like expedition: the warriors 
can easily kill their enemies under cover of the darkness, and the sun will soon 
appear and help them to complete their victory. Lighted with its light, candi- 
dates of the circumcision leave the village of the chief to go to the house of initia- 
tion, 

again similar to Hopi ceremonial.' A further similarity between 
the two cultures is to be found in the creation myths which state 
that the ancestors emerged from a world below the surface of the 
earth, the Hopi progenitors climbing up on the limbs of the pifion 
tree, while, among the Thonga, Khudjana planted a big pole in the 
earth, and passed spokes through it, right to the top. Ribiubi 
having climbed up, Khudjana took out the lower spokes and went 
home. His father as a result was not able to get down. Among 
the Hopi, some were not allowed out because of their evil deeds, a 
cover being placed over the place of exit to prevent their entrance 
into this world. Among the Hopi, a nephew of the first chief upon 

For Thonga parallels see H. A. Junod, The Life of a South African Tribe, u, pp. 


283, 286. 
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earth announced that those who died would live again in the spirit 
world and pointed out the spirit of a man whom he had killed. 
In both areas a chief was found to be already upon the earth when 
the underworld people arrived. The Thonga say that 

the chief of this marsh sent the Chamelion to them with this message: “ Men 
will die but they will rise again—” 

—a familiar strain in American creation myths. 

Another parallel is to be found in the superstition about counting 
the stars. I am not aware that this superstition has been recorded 
among the Hopi but it is found among the neighboring Siouan 
tribes with whom the Hopi have much in common. The Sioux 
believe that if one starts to count the stars, even mentally, mis- 
fortune will overtake him unless the count is completed. The 
Thonga say, similarly, that ‘counting the stars represents the tor- 
ment of the soul!’’ If a child has been deprived of food as a 
punishment for an offence, his parents will tell him, when he goes 
to sleep: ‘Go and count the stars,” meaning, “you will be hungry 
and not be able to get to sleep; you will be as unhappy as if you 


had to count the stars.’ 


SIMILARITY IN ACCIDENTAL AND DETACHABLE FEATURES 


So far as the resemblances rest in non-essential and detachable 
features they imply borrowing. The value of this principle is 
pointed out by Sapir in his critique of Von Hornbostel’s attempt to 
show cultural contact between South America and Melanesia. 


The absolute pitch of a tone is, musically speaking, an irrevelant matter, 


the essential thing being always the intervalic relations between the tones. Thus, 


” 


while intervals and scales are ‘‘constitutive”’ or technically essential factors, 
absolute pitches ars “accessory”’ and fulfill the second requirement of ‘absence 
of purpose.”” Two scales that are similar need not for that reason be historically 
connected. If, however, to similarity or identity of scale is added practical 
identity of pitch of the homologous tones of the scales, it becomes impossible or, 
at least, exceedingly difficult to believe that they are independent in origin. 
And if, lastly, parallel scales of practically identical pitches are found associated 
with musical instruments of nearly identical construction, the certainty of 
historical connection is certainly beyond reasonable doubt.! 


1 Current Anthropological Literature, pp. 69-72. 
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This is clearly stating the criterion to be applied, namely, that of 
accumulating accidental features. 


THE LAW OF PROBABILITY 

G.. Staniland Wake once remarked that the “possible in social 
life may reasonably be expected to occur somewhere or other on the 
earth’s surface,” an observation supported by the element of free- 
dom in social life and the varied opportunities for expression. The 
possible occurrence of a given phenomenon is not exhausted when 
it has appeared somewhere once. When the men of Barca, accord- 
ing to Herodotus, made a treaty with the Persians, ‘So long as the 
earth whereon we stand shall abide, so long shall our covenant 
endure,” this did not preclude the Indians of America then, or 
centuries later, making treaties under the form, ‘So long as the sun 
and moon shall shine,”’ or, ‘‘So long as the tides shall flow and the 
grass grow.” But is it possible to construct a law of probability 
with regard to the independent development of similar features? 
If any principles of social development can be adduced, such a law 
is certainly possible. When we attempt to interpret a given ex- 
ample by means of this law we will, of course, often go astray, if 
we anticipate surety. The insurance company, also, frequently 
goes astray when insuring a given individual, but its financial 
success is standing proof of the correctness of its general assumption. 
The fact that the law itself is only tentative, subject to constant 
revision as the conditions under which it operates become clearer, 
does not invalidate the attempt to formulate such a law. At first 
glance, for example, the similar conditions prevailing in those tribes 
where messianic religions have flourished, seem to supply all the 
conditions necessary for independent origins; yet its distribution 
turns out to be one of geography almost as much as one of psy- 


chology, though it is never purely a question of geography. 


SUMMARY 
The importance which we are to attach to similarities, in the 
absence of historical information, must be determined inductively 


from two supplementary points of view: First, to what extent the 
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features are accidental and indispensable, or incidental and inherent; 
second, the number of such similarities in the cultures. No con- 
clusion with regard to independent origin or borrowing, will, in the 
end, where there is absence of historical proof, be more than tenta- 
tive. I cannot agree with a recent writer who insists that we 
must be able to trace a distinct line of historical transmission before 
we are entitled to say that the ideas of one people are derived from 
those of another, or influenced by them.! The correspondence may 
be of such a kind that independent origin seems precluded and 
historical continuity must be assumed. But it is, after all, only 
assumed. I find it safer to agree with Sapir? that the similarity 
may be such as to make borrowing very probable, but, as he seems 
by implication to agree, cannot rule out the possibility of independ- 
ent origin. Given ten thousand isolated tribes, each developing 
a musical scale, might we not expect, as between some two of these, 
a fairly thoroughgoing resemblance in tones, in pitch, and in scale? 
Moreover, when the instruments—which may have been evolved 
independently out of similar environments, as, for example, when 
bamboo is employed—are similar, the probability of independent 
origin is heightened. 

In many cases instances of convergent evolution turn out to be, 
when viewed from a wider perspective, instances of genuine diver- 
gent evolution. Darwin and Wallace are often cited as examples of 
two men hitting upon the same idea (natural selection) almost 
simultaneously and independently. So far as we confine our atten- 
tion to these two individuals, the similarity is one of convergent 
evolution. But if we take a more comprehensive point of view, 
with an eye single to the culture, then the two theories of the two 
men are but two expressions of the logical outcome of the thought and 
observations of their nation and age. Malthus had done all except 
express the principle clearly; the thing was in the air, and someone 
was bound sooner or later to give expression to this logical outcome 
of prevalent thought. Darwin and Wallace were the vehicles of 
this train of thought, which had progressed thus far, and each gave 


1S. D. F. Salmond, The Christian Doctrine of Immortality, Edinburgh, 1903, p. 21. 
2 Op. cit. 
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it its logical outcome. Thus, from the point of view of the culture, 
we have divergent evolution; from the point of view of the indi- 
vidual, convergent evolution. 

Another instance of what is both convergent and divergent 
evolution,—convergent if we take the individuals as the basis of 
consideration, divergent if we take culture, in this case western 
civilization, may be found in the preparedness movement or move- 
ments, initiated in the United States after the beginning of the 
European war. There are, of course, more ample examples of 
borrowing of the idea, but there is no doubt that, to many indi- 
viduals, because of similar motives and the international situation, 
the idea came quite independently of any neighbor’s suggestion. 
But if we are comparing culture areas, then these are so many 
instances of a divergent evolution which would have required no 
very astute student of political life to anticipate. So, too, in 
primitive life, the similarity in two or more cultures is independent 
origin and convergent evolution if the tribes are the units of com- 
parison, but often a true divergent evolution if more comprehensive 
culture backgrounds are chosen as the units of comparison. 

That instances of independent origin can be found, even when 
very comprehensive culture backgrounds are chosen for comparison, 
can be shown with high probability, though never, perhaps, with 
absolute demonstration. It is not probable that the concentric 
circle of Australia has been derived from or given rise to the con- 
centric circle in western Europe of the Bronze Age period, and there 
is no probability of a common origin. It is not probable that the 
sewed and pitched bark canoe of the northern part of northern 
territory, Australia, has any historical relation with the sewed and 
pitched bark canoes found among the Northeastern and Central 
Woodland Algonkian. Even in details of social and psychic life 
we have striking correspondence where there is no probability 
that a common source gave rise to the two beliefs. Two examples 
will suffice. Almost concurrently there arose in the Plains area of 
North America and in the Egyptian Soudan, messianic movements 
—the Ghost Dance religion and Mahdiism. Both promised much 


the same thing to a people who were suffering from practically 
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the same kind of oppression. The Soudanese Mahdi assured his 
soldiers that the bullets of the foe would have no power to kill but 
would fall harmlessly from their bodies to the ground. The North 
American prophet made the same promise, and in both cases they 
were believed. Again, in the fifteenth century, a Hebrew messiah 
foretold an eclipse of the sun. He was not, at the time, given 
credence, but fulfillment of the prophecy was accepted as proof of 
his messiahship. There was a thoroughgoing parallel in the Plains 
area during the last century. As the Hebrew instance was known 
to western Europe only some decades after the occurrence of the 
North American episode, there is no probability of any mutual 
influence even through an indirect channel. Examples can be 
multiplied; but one should be as good as a thousand. 

The problem of convergence is, in fact, as old as Buddhism and 
the solution there posited is as modern as any of our own day. 
Here it is in a nutshell: 

A man throws a perforated yoke into the sea. The winds blow it in different 
directions. In the same sea there is a blind tortoise, which after the lapse of a 
hundred, a thousand, or a hundred thousand years, rises to the surface of the 


water. Will the time ever come when that tortoise will so rise up that its neck 
shall enter the hole of the yoke? 


The Buddhist answer is, 


It may; but the time that would be required for the happening of this chance 
cannot be foretold. 

It cannot be foretold. The time required varies as the size 
of the sea, of the yoke, and of the tortoise—not to mention a thou- 
sand other factors that enter into the problem. But the unexpected 
must be expected to happen sometimes. Out of the many cultures 
known to us, remarkable and nearly thoroughgoing similarities 
may be anticipated even where the course of development has been 
an autochthonous growth and not a grafting. For in social life 
there is an element of freedom and the possibilities of expression 
are almost infinite. 


FRESNO, CALIFORNIA. 


DE SOTO’S ROUTE FROM COFITACHEQUI, IN GEORGIA, 
TO COSA, IN ALABAMA! 


By DANIEL MARSHALL ANDREWS 


HIS investigation embraces that part of De Soto’s wanderings, 
T from the town of Cofitachequi to Cosa. The sites of these 
two places have been fairly well established: Cofitachequi 
on the east, at Silver Bluff, on the Savannah river, twenty-five 
miles by river below Augusta, Georgia; Cosa on the west, near the 
mouth of Talladega creek on the Coosa river, about two miles 
above Childersburg, Talladega county, Alabama. An effort has 
been made to locate the route traveled and the various town sites 
mentioned in the De Soto narratives. 

The writer believes he has approximately located Xuala; that 
he has definitely located Gausili, Chiaha, Coste, Tali, Connasauga 
and Tasqui. He has brought to his aid in the investigation the 
geological and topographical knowledge of the country traversed, 
and his own intimate, personal familiarity with the region. 

He began this study believing that the site of Chiaha was on 
the Tennessee river, because Professor Halbert had so located it, 
and he laid great store by Professor Halbert’s opinion. It was 
only by the severest process of elimination that he finally abandoned 
this location, and it can not, therefore, be presumed that he began 
the investigation with any bias in favor of the Coosa river. 

That part of De Soto’s route with which we are concerned can 
be generalized as follows: From Cofitachequi to Chalaque (in the 
latter we recognize the modern word Cherokee) he marched through 
the coastal plain; from Chalaque to Xuala, through the Piedmont 
plateau; from Xuala to Gausili, through the Appalachian moun- 
tains; and from Gausili to Cosa, through or rather, down, the great 
Paleozoic valley, lying west of the great Cartersville fault. The 


1 Presented at a meeting of the Alabama Anthropological Society, held in Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, July 24, 1916. 
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descriptions of all the chroniclers confirm this generalization; and 
thus the scope of our investigation is narrowed to a study of this 
geological region in Georgia and Alabama. Referring to the 
geological map (fig. 6), of that part of the state of Georgia with 
which we are concerned, it will be seen that the northern boundary 
of the coastal plain extends from Columbus on the west, through 
Macon and Milledgeville, to Augusta on the east. The Piedmont 
plateau extends from the northern limit of the coastal plain to a 
line drawn, roughly, northeast and southwest through Franklin 
county, approximately parallel with the Cartersville fault. The 
Appalachian mountains lie, approximately, between this line and 
the Cartersville fault, which is a great horizontal earth movement, 
extending, roughly, from the corner of Georgia and the Carolinas 
to Esom hill, in Alabama; and ten to twenty miles west of the 
fault lies the great Paleozoic valley. 

Again referring to the geological map: there are indicated there- 
on the coastal plain, the great metamorphic or crystalline region 
comprising the Piedmont plateau and the mountain section, and 
the great Paleozoic valley. Within these limits lay the route of 
De Soto, in Georgia. 

De Soto’s route, as given by the chroniclers, is represented in the 
accompanying table. Ranjel is the only safe guide for distances 
traveled in days, because he is the only one of the chroniclers who 
always gives the actual number of days of travel and the days lost 
at each town, village or camp. The others frequently give dis- 
tances in days that include stops at towns of which no mention is 
made; therefore, in computing the rate of travel in miles per day, 
Ranjel’s narrative has been used exclusively. Ranjel’s account of 
the expedition has been in print only during the last ten or fifteen 
years; the older investigators, following the narratives of the other 
chroniclers, have been misled into reading too great distances into 
the narratives. Ranjel’s spelling of place-names has also been 
followed throughout, except in quotations. La Vega’s account of 
the expedition is not used, except where his statements are obviously 
correct, or where corroborated by one or more of the chroniclers. 


As will be shown further on, forced marches were made, because 
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of the scarcity of food, from Cofitachequi to Chalaque, from 
Chalaque to Xuala, and from Xuala to Gausili. An inspection of 


the table of distances shows that eighteen miles was a day’s travel 


TABLE 
Ranjel Biedma Elvas La Vega 
ation t f of Name of 
er 
Cofitachequi Silver Bluff Cotifachiqui Cutifachiqui Cofaciqui 
Chalaque Near Augusta 2 36 18 Chalaque Chalaques 
At mountain Graves Mt. I 18 18 
Xuala . N. and §S. fork 4 60 15 |Xuala Xualla Chovala 
Broad river 
Gausili ....|Carters, on 5 90 18 |Gausili Gausule Gauchoula 
Coosawattee 
Connasauga. Near junction I 10 10 Canasauga 
Coosawattee 
Chiaha McCoy's 4 50 124 |Chiaha Chiaha Iciaha 
island 
Coste . Woods island 5 40 8 Costehe Coste Acosta 
Tali Mouth of Tal- I 3 3 Tali 
lasahatchee 
Tasqui Near mouth of 3 20 7 
( hoccolocco 
Cosa Near mouth of 2 18 9 |Cosa Cosa Cosa 


Talladega Cr 


over this part of the route, except between Graves mountain and 
Xuala, where the travel was fifteen miles per day. From Gausili 
to Connasauga food was plentiful, and a day’s travel was ten 
miles. From Connasauga to Chiaha part of the way was moun- 
tainous—‘‘through a desert’’—therefore more than twelve miles a 
day were traveled. From Chiaha to Cosa the journey was through 
a populous country, where food was plentiful, and a day’s travel 
was as follows: From Chiaha to Coste, eight miles; from Coste to 
Tali, three miles; from Tali to Tasqui, seven miles; from Tasqui 
to Cosa, nine miles; and, though the rate of travel may not be 
absolute, it is relative, and the writer considers it strong corrobora- 
tive evidence of his thesis. 

On Wednesday, May 13, 1540, the expedition left Cofitachequi. 


and in two days came to the territory of 


Ranjel says: “ 


Chalaque . . . and they bivouacked in a pine wood... . 


1 Narratives of De Soto (Trailmakers’ Series), vol. 2, 1904, p. 102. 
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The great pine forest that then covered the coastal plain ex- 
tended fifteen to twenty miles north of the fault line at Augusta, 
along the Piedmont escarpment, and it was probably in this forest, 
near Augusta, that the camp was located. On Monday, May 17, 
the expedition left Chalaque and, according to Ranjel, ‘‘spent the 
night at a mountain.’ This camp we can locate definitely at 
Graves mountain, in Lincoln county, because it is the only mountain 
in that whole section, and is a prominent feature of the landscape 
for miles around. The older investigators, as has been shown, 
did not have Ranjel’s narrative to guide them and, therefore, 
missed this well-defined landmark. 

To have made the distance from Cofitachequi to Graves moun- 
tain in three days, the Spaniards were forced to march between 
seventeen and eighteen milesa day. We learn, from the narratives, 
that food along this part of the route was scarce, and they were 
compelled to make forced marches between points of supply, which 
were Cofitachequi, Chalaque, Xuala, and Causili. Then, too, they 
were not encumbered with a large drove of hogs, as many had been 
killed and eaten before their arrival at Cofitachequi, to save the 
expedition from starvation. 

After four days’ march from Graves mountain they reached 
Xuala. La Vega says that the expedition marched four to five 
leagues each day. The Spanish league being 2.63 of our statute 
miles, they therefore marched each day ten and a half to thirteen 
statute miles. La Vega’s statement is probably near the truth, 
except as to forced marches. On account of the scarcity of food,‘ 
they undoubtedly marched rapidly to Xuala, where food was plenti- 
ful. Four days’ travel from Graves mountain to Xuala, at fifteen 
miles per day, would have brought them either to the junction of the 


north and south forks of the Broad river, in Georgia, or to the junc- 
tion of the Broad and Hudson rivers, both locations being near to- 
gether. Ranjel says Xuala “is a village in a plain between two 


1 Ibid., p. 103. 

2 Ibid., p. 95, et seq. 

8 De Soto and Florida, 1881, p. 374. 
4 Narratives of De Soto, vol. 2, p. 15. 
5 Ibid., p. 103. 
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rivers.""! La Vega says: “Chovala . . . situated between a town 
and a very rapid little river.’ 

Tuesday, May 25, they left Xuala and went over a high range, 
and the next day they camped in a plain where they suffered from 
the cold, although it was the 26th of May.’ Elvas says: ‘From 
Cutifa to Xualla (is) mountainous country (more correctly, from 
Chalaque to Xualla); thence to Gauxule the way is over very 
rough and lofty ridges.’’"* From Chalaque to Xuala the route was 
through the Piedmont plateau. The hilly, broken topography of 
this region Elvas calls mountainous; and, compared with the flat 
coastal plain through which they had been marching, it could well 
have appeared mountainous to him, particularly that section in the 
vicinity of Graves mountain over which they had passed. ‘“‘The 
very rough and lofty ridges” from Xuala to Gausili are the 
Applachian mountains. 

La Vega says: ‘As soon as they left Chovala (Xuala) they 
struck straight for the coast and turned in the form of a curve, 
to arrive at the port of Achussi.’® An inspection of the route, as 
laid down on the map of Georgia and Alabama, (fig. 7), will show 
that this statement by La Vega is correct. 

The march of five days could have brought them to any point on 
the arc of a circle shown on the map of Georgia, (fig. 7), drawn with 
Xuala asacenter. Had they reached the northern point, indicated 
by a cross, on the headwaters of the Connasauga river, they would 
still have been in the mountains; though, in marching towards the 
Tennessee river, they would have crossed the Connasauga, which 
crossing would have tallied with the description of the chronicles. 
But the insuperable objection to any part of the route being along 
the Tennessee is that Cosa could not have been reached from Tali in 
five days, and it would have been necessary to cross Sand mountain; 
while the accounts of all the chroniclers show plainly that Chiaha, 
Coste, Tali, and Cosa were all on the same stream, and no mention 
is made of a mountainous or broken country. 

1 Ibid., p. 103. 

2 De Soto and Florida, 1881, p. 367. 

3 Narratives of De Soto, p. 104. 


4 Ibid., vol. 1, p. 71. 
5 De Soto and Florida, p. 375. 
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An inspection of the map shows that the arc of the circle drawn 
with Xuala as a center cuts the Etowah river, near Cartersville, 
Georgia. The location of Gausili on this stream must be rejected, 
because its location there and the subsequent route to Chiaha does 
not fit the description of the chroniclers at all. Had the route down 
the Etowah been followed, the site of Chiaha must have been at 
the present town of Rome, Georgia, and to have reached it by the 
route described by the chroniclers, the crossing at Connasauga must 
have been on the Etowah; the route, then, led over the ridge separat- 
ing the valleys of the Etowah and Oostanaula rivers, thence down 
the Oostanaula to Chiaha; but the expedition would have entered 
Chiaha without crossing any stream; whereas, the chroniclers 
mention the crossing to the town. All the chroniclers say that 
Chiaha was on an island. The expedition remained at the town 
for about a month; the members, undoubtedly, explored the 
country in every direction in search of booty and pleasure; and 
they could not have mistaken for an island, the peninsula on which 
Rome is situated. Five days, the time consumed in travel from 
Chiaha to Coste, as located herein, was too short for the journey, 
when we consider the populous character of the country along the 
Coosa, and the abundance of food. We must, therefore, look for 
another route that fits all the facts as given by the chroniclers. 

Let us go back to the 26th of May, when they camped in a 
plain in the mountains. Ranjel says: “There they crossed the 
river, wading up to their shins, by which later they were to depart 
in the brigantines they had made.’ This stream is either the 
Cartecay or the Ellijay, probably the former, both tributaries of 
the Coosawattee river, though Ranjel evidently mistakes it for one 
of the tributaries of the Mississippi. They remained one day at 
this place, and the next day, the 28th, they passed the night in an 
oak grove, and the day following along a large stream, which they 
crossed many times.? The large stream was the Coosawattee, 
which they had now reached, and which they followed to Gausili. 
Further evidence that this stream is the Coosawattee is contained 


1 Narratives of De Soto, vol. 2, p. 104. 


2 Ibid., p. 106. 
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in Ranjel’s words, ‘‘which they crossed many times.’”’” The Coosa- 
wattee, until it reaches Carters, the site of Gausili, flows through a 
gorge in the mountains; at numerous places, on such a stream, the 
way is barred, on one side or the other, by projecting bluffs and 
cliffs, and, in order to pass these obstructions, the expedition had 


‘ 


to cross the stream “‘many times.” 

The site of Gausili is at or near Carters, in Murray county, 
Georgia, where the Coosawattee emerges from the mountains, and 
is indicated on the map. The writer has stood on the deck of a 
steamboat, at Carters, and watched the river come tumbling down 
out of the mountains within a few hundred yards of where he was 
standing. 

Elvas says: ‘‘He left Gausili and, after two days’ travel, arrived 
at Conasauga. . . . Leaving Conasauga, he marched five days 
through a desert.’ Desert, as used by the chroniclers, means the 
absence of villages where food could be procured. From Carters 
(Gausili) to the crossing of the Connasauga, the remains of village 
sites are plentiful, and it will be observed that this part of the route 
is not called a desert; but the route from the Connasauga to Rome, 
down the Oostanaula, is also marked by the sites of many villages, 
and had the expedition taken this route, there would have been no 


mention of a desert. Ranjel says: and, since all the way 
from Xuala (to Chiaha) had been mountainous, and the horses 
were tired and thin, and the Christians were also themselves worn 
out, it seemed best to tarry there (at Chiaha) and rest themselves.’” 
Now, had they marched down the Coosawattee and Oostanaula 
rivers, from Carters (Gausili) to Rome, the route could not have 
been called mountainous, because these rivers flow through a 
beautiful valley. Ranjel says, further: “‘The next day, Thursday, 
they went along a large stream, near the river which they had 
crossed in the plain where the woman chief went off. It was 
now very large.’* Now, if we turn to the route from Connasauga 
to the Chattooga river, and down that stream to Chiaha, the 


1 Narratives of De Soto, vol. 1, pp. 72-73. 
2 Ibid., vol. 2, p. 107. 


3 Narratives of De Soto, vol. 2, p. 106 
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mystery is cleared and the route fits the description exactly. 
Ranjel says: ‘“‘Monday, which was the last day of May, the 
Governor left Gausili and came with his army to an oak wood 
along the river, and the next day they crossed by Connasauga, and 
at night they slept in the open country.’ It will be seen that 
De Soto “came with his army to an oak wood along the river,” not 
along a river; therefore, they followed the Coosawattee to Conna- 
sauga and there left the river; because, the night following, “they 
slept in the open country,” which means that there was no village 
at which they could camp; had they followed the river, villages 
would have been plentiful. 

From Connasauga to the Chattooga river, the expedition had to 
cross Lavender mountain and other ridges in an uninhabited or 
sparsely settled country. This is Elvas’ “desert’’ and part of 
Ranjel’s “‘mountainous way.’ An inspection of the map of 
Georgia and Alabama shows that, as they approached the Coosa 
river along the Chattooga, the route fits exactly the description as 
given by Ranjel, quoted above, when he says: “. . . they went 
along a large stream, near the river which they had crossed in the 
plain. r 

At the point where the Coosa and the Chattooga rivers approach 
each other, there is a large island, near Cedar bluff, in Cherokee 
county, Alabama, known as McCoy’s island, the largest in the Coosa 
above Ten Islands shoals, and on this island was probably situated 
Chiaha, that illusive site that has puzzled investigators for so 
many years. The time from Gausili to Chiaha, six days, was ample 
in which to make the journey. 

Another significant statement, by Ranjel, points to McCoy’s 
island as the site of Chiaha. He says: ‘The next day, Saturday, 
the Spaniards crossed one arm of the river, which was very broad, 


09 


and went into Chiaha, which is on an island in the same river 
Now, there are three large islands in this vicinity, but all are near 
the west, or right bank, except McCoy’s island, which is near the 
east, or left bank; therefore, to reach it, the Spaniards had to cross 


1 Tbid., vol. 2, p. 106. 


2 Narratives of De Soto, vol. 2, p. 107. 
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‘ 


the arm “which was very broad.” No such statement could apply 
to the western crossings to the other islands nearby. 

McCoy’s island is three thousand feet long and five hundred 
feet wide at the widest part. We must remember, however, that 
we are dealing with a description written nearly four hundred years 
ago, and since that time the island could have changed greatly. 
For example, the eastern or smaller branch of the river could have 
moved to the westward—such movements frequently occur—and 
thus have reduced the size of the island to such an extent that the 
site of Chiaha may now be wholly or partly on the eastern mainland. 

Why did De Soto select this route to Chiaha, instead of that 
through the populous section bordering the Oostanaula and Coosa 
rivers? Because the latter was longer, and not in the direction 
he was at that time traveling to reach the coast. He had, also, 
been informed that food was plentiful at Chiaha, which proved to 
be true, and lie decided to push forward by the shortest practicable 
route, which was the Indian trail between Gausili and Chiaha, part 
of the way along the Chattooga river. The route has been indi- 
cated, in a general way, on the map. 

Monday, June 28, 1540, the expedition left Chiaha. The next 
morning ‘“‘they had much labor crossing a river which flowed with 
a strong current.” This is Spring creek, which was probably 
swollen by rains that so frequently occur in this region in June and 
July. ‘‘Wednesday they passed over a river and through a village 
and again over the river and slept in the open country.’” The first 
crossing was probably a branch of Terrapin creek; the second, 
Terrapin creek itself. 

Five days after leaving Chiaha they reached Coste. The site 
of this town is at the head of Woods island, a large island in the 
Ten Islands shoals, containing about one hundred and eighty acres. 
Lock, Saint Clair county, Alabama, is near its lower end. There 
are evidences of a large town site near the head of the island, and 
many aboriginal objects have been found there; and, as yet, the 
surface only has been touched. 


1 Narratives of De Soto vol. 2, p. 108. 


2 Ibid., vol. 2, p. 109. 
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Now, for the proof that this is the site of Coste. It is just the 
right distance from Chiaha to have been reached in five days’ 
travel, and this is the time given by Ranjel; it is the only large 
island between McCoy’s and Densen’s islands, the latter being 
twenty-two miles below. The distance from Chiaha to Densen’s 
island is too great for five days’ travel, now that the expedition was 
in a populous country where food was plentiful, and the table of 
distances shows they traveled leisurely through it. There was an 
Indian ford across the river at this island that was used by the early 
white settlers; and the writer, himself, has forded the river there, 
and can testify to the roughness of the bottom and the swiftness 
of the current. Now, hear what Ranjel has to say of this crossing, 
and it will be seen that his description fits exactly the conditions 
existing there at this day. ‘‘This village was on an island in the 
river, which there flows large, swift and hard to enter. And the 
Christians crossed the first branch with no danger to any of the 
soldiers, yet it was no small venture.’ In other words, it was 
not a dangerous crossing; but, on account of the width (the branch 


they crossed being one-quarter mile wide), the swiftness of the 


current, and the roughness of the bottom, “‘it was no small venture.’ 
For “hard to enter,” read “difficult of approach.”” The river bank 
at this old Indian ford is low, and the river itself is not ‘‘hard to 


enter’; but the approach is through a rugged, broken country, 
intersected in every direction by ravines and complicated with 
numerous outcroppings of rock ledges. ‘‘ Difficult of approach”’ is 
undoubtedly the meaning of Ranjel’s words. 

The western arm or branch of the river is a narrow, shallow, 
insignificant stream, and, on leaving the island, the expedition 
crossed it to the west bank of the river. Ranjel says of the crossing: 
“Friday, July 9, the commander and his army departed from Coste 
and crossed the other branch of the river.» No mention is made 
of any difficulty in making this crossing; therefore, the “other 
branch of the river’’ was the narrow, western arm. 

They passed the night on the west bank, and Ranjel says: “On 

1 Narratives of De Soto, vol. 2, p. 109. 


2 Narratives of De Soto, vol. 2, p. 111. 
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the other side was Tali.” Elvas says: ‘‘The Christians left Coste 
the ninth day of July, and slept that night at Tali.”” Ranjel 
declares that De Soto forced the Indians to take them across the river 
to Tali in canoes. Only part of one day was consumed in travel 
from Coste to Tali, and it is, therefore, probable that Tali was 
situated at the mouth of upper Tallasahatchee creek, about one 
mile below the crossing of the Seaboard Air Line Railway, near 
Lock, Saint Clair county, Alabama, and opposite the site of Fort 
Strother, one of General Jackson’s bases on the Coosa river, during 
the Creek Indian War of 1812-1814. 

We are now in a position to follow De Soto’s course to Cosa from 
Chiaha. At the latter place he crossed to the east bank of the 
Coosa river, marched down that bank to Coste, then crossed to the 
west bank; marched part of one day down that bank; crossed 
again to the east bank at Tali; and continued down near the east 
bank to Cosa, where he left the river. The expedition left Tali 
Sunday afternoon, July 11, or Monday morning, July 12. ‘“‘Mon- 
day they crossed a river and slept in the open country; Tuesday 
they crossed another river, and Wednesday another large river 
and slept at Tasqui.’* The “rivers’’ they crossed Monday and 
Tuesday are Cane and Blue-eye creeks, in Talladega county, that 
enter the Coosa river between Ten Islands shoals and Choccolocco 
shoals. The “large river’’ they crossed Wednesday is Choccolocco 
creek, and the site of Tasqui is on the left bank of that large stream, 
in Talladega county, about one mile above its junction with the 
Coosa river, at the ‘‘Dickinson Mill Site,’’ in Sec. 14, T. 17 S., 
R. 4 E., Huntsville Meridian. 

Choccolocco creek would be called a river in any other state 
than Alabama. Its width at the place of De Soto’s crossing is 
two hundred feet; its depth varies from a few feet on shoals to 
fifteen or twenty feet in pools. There is no other stream emptying 
into the Coosa river, on either side between Tali and Cosa, that 

1 Ibid., vol. 2, p. 

2 Ibid., vol. I, p. 80. 


3 Ibid., vol. 2, p. III. 
4 Ibid., vol. 2, p. III. 
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could be called a “large river,”” even by the De Soto chroniclers, 
who named all streams rivers. Choccolocco creek is, therefore, 
the “‘large river’’ referred to by Ranjel. 

It is clear, from the accounts given in the De Soto narratives, 
that the expedition marched down the Coosa river from Chiaha to 
Coste and Tali. Elvas says: “‘Then taking the Chief (of Coste) 
by the hand, speaking to him with kind words, drew him with some 
principal men away from the town. . . . He told them that they 
could not go thence . . . until the sick men arrived whom he had 
ordered to come down the river in canoes from Chiaha.’! Biedma 
says: “‘We left, following along the banks of the river, and came to 
another province, called Costehe.’” 

From Tali to Cosa they had to follow along the general course 
of the Coosa, though none of the narratives, nor does La Vega, 
mention such a stream. Along this part of the route villages were 
plentiful on the numerous creeks, and the route away from the 
river was more direct, and probably along the trail followed by the 
Indians. An examination of the United States Geological topo- 
graphical maps, a list of which is given at the end of this paper, will 


give a much clearer idea of this part of the route than can be gotten 


from an inspection of the small-scale map herein (fig. 7 

On Friday, July 16, 1540,° the expedition entered Cosa. The 
chief, borne on a litter and surrounded by his retainers, came out to 
welcome De Soto. Even among savages, the rigid rules of court 
etiquette must be observed. La Vega says the Indians had habili- 
ments of marten skins, which were fragrant. The fragrance of the 
skunk did not appear to discommode the Indian wearers,—nor 
the Spaniards, as for that matter, for only passing mention is made 
of the circumstance. 

In 1915, the writer visited the site of Cosa, and walked from the 
mouth of Talladega creek to the mouth of Tallasahatchee creek, 
a distance of one mile. The site of the village is in Talladega 


1 Narratives of De Soto vol. 1, p. 79. 
2 Ibid., vol. 2, p. 15. 
3 Narratives of De Soto vol. i, p. 81; vol. 2, p. 112. 


4 De Soto and Florida, p. 374. 
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county, about three-quarters of a mile from the Coosa river, on 
Talladega creek, in Sec. 8, T. 20 S., R. 3 E., Huntsville Meridian, 
and about two miles above Childersburg, Alabama. At the mouth 
of the creek a ferry road has cut deep into the bank, thus exposing 
shell heaps buried some two feet under the surface. The depth of 
the shellheaps below the surface goes to show that the site is an 
ancient one. 

It is a beautiful country, in the vicinity of old Cosa, and in the 
sixteenth century, covered as it was then with a grand forest of 
hardwoods, it must have been “good to look upon,” and one can 


understand the pleasure it excited in the chroniclers. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
METHODS AND PRINCIPLES 


Prolegomena to History. FREDERICK J. TEGGART. (University of Cali- 

fornia Publications in History, vol. 4, no. 3.) Berkeley, 1916. 

This critical inquiry into methodology is of direct interest to anthro- 
pologists. While by a historian and concerned with the labors of 
historians, it is written in the attitude that “Anthropology and History 
differ only in so far as each represents the use of a special investigative 
technique.”” The scope of the work is indicated by the sub-title: “‘The 
Relation of History to Literature, Philosophy, and Science.” 

After an introduction summarizing the contlict of opinion whether 
history is a science, and a preliminary chapter given to a definition of 
the method of what is universally admitted to be science, the author 
considers the relation of historical investigation and historiography— 
those inquiries performed in the field of history that lead, in intention 
at least, to something akin to science, and the writing of history that is 
often viewed as an art. These two endeavors he finds to be linked 
chiefly by community of material, and to be sharply distinct. The 


historiographer ‘‘‘selects’ the facts to be included in his work in accord- 
ance with some personal localized view; and ‘explaias’ events by the 
imaginative reconstruction of the character and motives of the partici- 
pants.” Though it is with nations and not with individuals that history 
is concerned, yet, as the group is only seen in named individuals, ‘‘ there 
is an insistent tendency on the part of historians to lose the wider vision 
and follow the traditions of drama.’’ Historiography is ‘‘no mere 
colorless product of scholarship. It is the mental reflection of the 
consciousness of national existence.’’ “Intensity of personal feeling, 


inseparable from patriotism and politics,’ is what at once ‘gives history 
its specific quality’’ and ‘“‘has remained the great obstacle to an historio- 
graphic art.” 

Section four deals with History and Philosophy, in which the thesis 
is upheld that historiography is ineradicably infected with a philosophical 
outlook, no less today when the idea of “the continuity of history”’ is 
heralded as the most fundamental! principle of the discipline, than in the 
less systematized opinion of two millennia ago. This idea of continuity 
68 
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is only a modern formulation of the view which affiliates history with 
philosophy and thereby prevents its becoming a science. No procla- 
mation that history is a science makes it such; nor has any verbal 
repudiation excluded the philosophical tinge from the history-writer’s 
efforts. History indeed claimed to be a science, but plainly has not 
produced scientific results. Logicians have realized this situation; and, 
in England, escaped from the dilemma by admitting the claim and 
justifying it by finding in the ‘‘comparative method” a scientific element 
in the history-writer’s work; whereas German philosophers have accepted 
the claim literally and announced that history was a science of a distinc- 
tive type. But the mere employment of the comparative method has 
obviously been insufficient to put history on a status at par with the 
recognized sciences; and, on the other hand, the erection of history into 
a new kind of science does not free this ‘‘science’’ from an essentially 
aesthetic or philosophical end and course. The writing of history still 
aims substantially at the purposes of Thucydides—not in the least to 
be decried, and productive now and then of works of timeless quality; 
but insuperably unscientific in value. If such practice is the only form 
which the results of historical research may take, this research is only 
ancillary to philosophy. ‘‘The subordination of investigation to his- 
toriography carries with it the subordination of investigation to philo- 
sophical ideas.”” ‘‘ The future progress of historical investigation turns 
upon the possibility of scholars being able to free their work from the 
domination of historiography.” 

This brings the author to his final section on History and Evolution, 
which is of special interest to anthropologists in that it considers whether 
“the processes manifested in the activities of mankind’’ can be system- 
atically intelligible; in other words, whether cultural phenomena are 
capable of definite resolution into their factors besides being described 
as facts. In a brilliant and original analysis of the logical method fol- 
lowed by scientists of the organic and inorganic, especially Hutton, 


he concept of evolution, 


Lyell, and Darwin, toward the working out of t 
the author seeks to find at least some hints that may be useful to scientists 
concerned with civilization. Not that Darwin’s theory is adaptable 
“to an evolution for which it was not designed’’; but its essential method 
may be applicable to new problems. How this application may be 
brought about, the author does not pretend to predict; except for a 
hint that the evolutionistic method of science is after all the extension, 
to a wider content, of the ‘‘comparative method”’ which historians and 


anthropologists have not left unattempted; and for a caution that the 
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evolutionary point of view may profitably center attention on the 
processes manifested in “‘fixity’’ as well as in those of ‘“‘change,’’ which 
have recently been accorded overwhelming interest. 

There is then no positive conclusion; no royal road is pointed out. 
The little book remains within its purpose of being ‘‘ Prolegomena.”’ 
It deals, however, with problems which, whether we evade them or not, 
confront every anthropologist; and it outlines them with courage and 
a persistently critical spirit. That the work is written from the starting 
point of history, renders it almost the more stimulating to ethnologists, 
through imparting a freshness of presentation to an essentially identical 
task. 

Two objections may be urged against the monograph. The first 
is the all too liberal use of citations. The quoted passages are apt, 
and constitute a convenient, perhaps even valuable, summary of opinions 
pronounced on the methodology of history; and their usefulness is 
enhanced by a full bibliography. But a constant skilful interweaving 
of citations with the text, and an occasional carrying on of the argument 
by successive juxtapositions of quotations, make difficulty for the reader, 
who soon finds himself wishing that the author had more sharply defined 
his own contribution by relegating incorporated matter to a visibly 
subsidiary place. 

The other criticism concerns the actual recognition accorded to 
anthropology—its theoretical place in the author’s opinion no ethnologist 
can cavil at. The anthropologists referred to are Maine, Lubbock, 
Tylor, Lang, Frazer, Hartland, M’Lennan, Myres, Marett,—and no 
others. Surely the day is past when this single closely knit series can 
be taken as representative of a study so diversified in aim, so unorganized 
in purpose even, as anthropology of today. Yet, if reproach is deserved, 
it is due far more to ourselves than to Professor Teggart. There is 
scarcely an ethnologist in this country, in France, or in Germany, 
who does not believe the narrow, simple method of the classic English 
evolutionary school to be sterile. That nevertheless only this school 
has been able to impress with its existence sincere students in allied 
branches, as well as the public, argues that it alone has consistently 
attempted or professed to solve wider problems. We may look down 
upon the solutions as superficial; but we must admit that the attempt 
has been earnest and gallant in spirit. Can we, who as the bulk of the 
profession hold aloof from this school, say as much for our endeavors? 


A. L. KROEBER 
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Antike Technik. Sechs Vortrége. H. Diets. Teubner: Leipzig and 

Berlin, 1914. 140 pp., 50 figs., 9 pls. 

H. Diels belongs to that sane and refreshing type of classical philolo- 
gist that likes to cross the Chinese wall of the special field and by his 
broad outlook comes in contact with representatives of many other 
disciplines. In 1908 the edition of a new Greek work, ascribed to 
Melampus, and treating of divination from the throbbing or pricking 
of certain bodily organs (known to every one, for instance, from Shake- 
speare’s Macbeth: “ By the pricking of my thumbs, Something wicked 
this way comes’’) gave him occasion to study the same subject with the 
assistance of a staff of able collaborators, and to edit related books from 
Russian, Serbian, Bulgarian, Rumanian, Arabic, Hebrew, Turkish, 
Indian, German, English, and French,—a contribution to folklore of the 
first order. His fruitful interest in the history of natural sciences and 
medicine is well known, and the attempt of such a high-standing authority 
to acquaint a larger public with some of the chief results of his science 
in concise and elegant form must be received with great satisfaction. 
He was mainly actuated by the desire to demonstrate by way of selected 
examples that classical antiquity, even in.its technical achievements, 
is much more intimately associated with the modern world than the 
intervening middle ages, and that innumerable threads visible and 
unseen link these two worlds together. The struggle of engineering and 
natural science against humanism in the last century was based on a 
deplorable mutual ignorance and semi-culture of the two conflicting 
parties: the humanists, in the grip of a nebulous idealism, were un- 
familiar with the material civilization of the ancients and unable to 
grasp its connection with our modern life, while the adversaries flatly 
rejected any reminiscence of our indebtedness to the ancients. This 
state of affairs has changed, for the classical philologists, though they 
may still belong to the best-hated species of mankind, a veritable odium 
generis humani, have now deeply penetrated into the realities of antique 
culture and pay as much attention to them as to its canon of beautiful 
forms and its ideal thoughts. The author's six lectures deal with 
science and technics among the Greeks; antique doors and locks: 
steam-engine, automaton, and taxameter; ancient telegraphy; ancient 
artillery; and ancient chemistry. Diels has been the first to reconstruct 
correctly the Homeric system of closing a door by means of lock and key, 
and his study of this subject is of great ethnological interest, as, for 

! Beitrige zur Zuckungsliteratur des Okzidents und Orients, Abhandlungen der 
preussischen Akademie, two parts, 1908-09. 
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instance, analogies to the so-called balanos lock, which is found in Egypt, 
as early as the time of Ramses 1 (1292-25), still exist in China and 
Tibet. It might be worth the trouble to pursue this object in its dis- 
tribution all over Asia. Our taxameter is modeled after the principle 
of Heron’s hodometer, and certain modern automatic devices may well be 
traceable to ideas first conceived by Greek mechanicians. Carrier- 
pigeons were known ia Hellas during the fifth century B.c., and were 
utilized by the Romans in beleaguered cities and for the transmission of 
sport news after races. As justly remarked by Diels, this practice was 
derived from the Orient. A Chinese author of the ninth century, it 
may incidentally be added here, reports that the Persians kept pigeons 
on board their ships and sent them back with letters to their homes 
over distances of several hundred miles (Yu yang tsa tsu, ch. 16, p. 6). 
Noah’s dove, however, was not a carrier-pigeon, as asserted by Diels, 
but represents a distinct affair: it belongs to the category of land-spying 
birds dispatched by navigators in search of land, frequently mentioned 
in India and Babylonia, also by Pliny (v1, 22; see my notes in J‘oung 
Pao, 1914, p. 11). 

The chapter on the telegraphy of the ancients is full of interest. 
Long-distance communication was well developed by fire signals, a water 
telegraph, and torch signals expressive of the letters of the alphabet. 
In Aeschylus’ Agamemnon we have the earliest example of a rapid 
transmission of a message from Asia to Greece: the conquest of Troy is 
signaled by huge bonfires from Mount Ida in Asia Minor by way of the 
island of Lemnos to Mount Athos, then flashed southward over Euboea 
into Boeotia and Mount Kithaerum, thence across the Isthmus to 
Epidaurus and ultimately to the castle of Mycenae. From Herodotus’ 
statement that Mardonius after the battle of Salamis expected to send 
to Xerxes the news of the capture of Athens by fire-signals along the 
Aegaean islands to Asia, Diels rightly infers that such like institutions 
existed in Asia; in fact, they are alluded to in Babylonian texts. The 
most ingenious instrument of the ancients was the signal telegraph 
described and improved by the historian Polybius. Each station was 
formed by two battlemented turrets, each wall having five crenelles or 
embrasures, two feet distant from one another, in which torches could 
be placed. The system was based on a chiffre according to which the 
twenty-four letters of the Greek alphabet were distributed over five 
tables; in each table the letters were numbered in succession. Two 
operations were thus required for telegraphing a single letter, one turret 
serving to indicate the number of the table, the other, the number of 
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the letter in question within this table. The letter K, for instance, was 
listed in the second table; accordingly, two torches were shown in the 
embrasures of the first bastion. K being the fifth letter of the second 
table, five torches were placed in the second bastion. It has been 
calculated that a dispatch of only three words, like “hundred Kretans 
deserted’’ would require a hundred and seventy-three torch-signals, 
and that the transmission could be accomplished within a half hour. 
It is obvious that this system contains the germ idea of electric telegraphy. 
It had no practical success, however, which Diels attributes to various 
causes, as the scanty range in the radiation of the torches, the great 
number of stations required, the complexity and costliness of the enter- 
prise. It seems to me that the main cause for its failure must rather be 
sought for in the republican institutions of the Greeks, which lacked a 
centralized will-power and the strong hand of a ruler interested in the 
maintenance of such a service; for in all Oriental empires postal and 
intelligence organization was far superior to that of Greece. In ancient 
China, optical telegraphy by fire-signals was at a high stage of develop- 
ment as early as the third century B.c. Many of these ancient watch- 
towers have survived, particularly in Turkistan. They were erected 
in defence of the empire, the news of an invasion of nomadic tribes being 
at once signaled to the capital, two, three, or four firebrands in succession 
indicating the strength of the hostile forces. At the same time, and 
similarly as in the Persian empire, a staff of rapid couriers changing 
horses every fifth kilimeter or so was maintained. Marco Polo (chap. 
XXvVI) and other mediaeval travelers have left us vivid descriptions of 
this magnificent postal system. 

Artillery (by an irony of fate this word is derived from artes, “‘arts’’) 
was well known to the ancients, and from the descriptions of the historians 
and the writers on military matters the various types of antique cannon 
have been reconstructed and examined as to their range and effect. 
Remains of them have not survived, as they were chiefly constructed 
from wood; but missiles from sandstone, three to ten pounds in weight, 
and arrow-points have been unearthed in Spain on the site of the ancient 
Numantia, and are supposed to have been hurled into the city on the 
occasion of its gallant defense against Scipio the Younger in 133 B.c. 
For the first time we hear of the employment of artillery around 400 
B.C. in Syracuse under Dionysus the Elder (I hardly think we can say 
with Diels that it was “‘invented”’ in that year; dates for inventions 
are usually fallacious). According to a theory of Diels, the ancient 


cannon was developed from the bow by way of the crossbow. With all 
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their ingenuity the ancients have nothing to oppose to the Chinese 
repeating crossbow with a magazine holding up to ten darts which 
may be shot consecutively and rapidly, the darts sinking through their 
own weight,—mentioned in the Annals as early as 211 B.C.,—the proto- 
type of our magazine rifle. Diels frankly admits that the modern 
development of weapons is not directly connected with Hellenic tradition; 
but ‘‘an imperceptible transition is visible in the so-called Greek fire 
derived from Greek tradition in its relation to modern fire-weapons.”’ 
Indeed, he heralds the Greek fire as the precursor of gunpowder, without 
any regard to the well-founded claim of the Chinese to this invention 
and the admission of the Arabs that it was received by them from the 
Chinese. It is unproved that the Greek fire, first mentioned by Marcus 
Graecus in his Liber ignium toward 1250, has any connection with ancient 
Greece; moreover, it was a combustible or incendiary, but not an explo- 
sive like gunpowder. In China we can trace a rational development of 
gunpowder from the humble firecracker (known in the sixth century of 
our era), which was originally employed in religious ceremonies, to the 
launching of fiery projectiles in warfare as early as the twelfth century 
and the full development of fire-weapons under the Mongols in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. In Java, Sumatra, and the Philip- 
pines fire-arms were known and used prior to the arrival of Europeans. 
It is therefore out of place to say that as early as the beginning of the 
fifteenth century cannon advanced from Europe to China (p. 101). 
An Arabic treatise on gunpowder written in 1249 and preserved in the 
Library of the Escurial, styles saltpetre ‘‘Chinese snow”’ (thelg-as-Sin) 
and the rocket “‘Chinese arrow" (sahm khatdi); saltpetre was first 
exported by the Arabs from China, where it occurs as a natural efflores- 
cence of the soil in Szechuan, Shansi, and Shantung. Arabic writers 
mention fire-arms as far back as 1312, and in 1323 they were used at 
the siege of Baza. It is certainly due to Moorish influence when they 
make their first appearance in Spain. In the opinion of Diels, “this 
progress (?) is due neither to the Arabs whose claims are certainly un- 
justifiable, nor to the Chinese, but to the Germans,” because the Germans 
were regarded by Byzantinians and Italians as the inventors of this new 
“‘barbaric”’ technique, and because in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries the Germans exclusively possessed a literature on artillery, 
and German gun-smiths were everywhere in demand. All this is imag- 
inary or inconclusive. The Germans may have had their share in the 
further development of fire-arms, but crediting them with their “inven- 
tion’’ and even with the invention of gunpowder is a misstatement of 
facts. 
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In his discourse on chemistry Diels rejects the current etymology 
of this term from the Egyptian. He adopts the forms chymes and 
chymeia as a basis and derives them from Greek xipa (metal-cast), metal- 
casting being in the center of antique chemical technology. A very 
interesting extract is given from the Papyrus Holmiensis in Upsala 
concerning Egypto-Hellenistic alchemy. At the end the author comes 
back to his former theory that alcohol should have been known to the 
Greeks, and was to a larger extent manufactured toward the close of 
the thirteenth century after a recipe of probably Greek origin. The 
article of J. Ruska in which this opinion is convincingly refuted should 
at least have been mentioned; also it would be interesting to know what 
Diels’ attitude toward his opponent's arguments is.!_ The reviewer sides 
with Ruska and E. v. Lippmann in the opinion that the isolation of 
alcohol is not due to the Greeks or the Arabs, but a discovery made in 
Europe toward the close of the middle ages. It is justly emphasized by 
Ruska that with all respect for Alexandrine and Arabic science we are 
compelled to admit that the age of discoveries begins in the West at an 
earlier date than is usually assumed, and that we are not justified in 
contesting to the closing middle ages the discoveries then mentioned for 
the first time, although frequently under a false flag. The middle ages 
were not quite so dark and backward as believed by Diels and many 
others. Though we respectfully dissent from the author as to his result 
in the alcohol problem, we gladly concede that his study contains a 
great amount of new and useful information, and in the same manner 
as the present volume, is an important contribution to the history of 
science. 

B. LAUFER 
ASIA 
Indian Shipping. A History of the Sea-Borne Trade and Maritime 

Activity of the Indians from the Earliest Times. RADHAKUMUD 

MooKErRjI. Longmans, Green and Co: London and New York, 

I9I2. XXVIII, 253 pp. 

Books move slowly these days. A copy of Professor Mookerji’s 
work reached me only in August, 1916. The history of navigation and 
shipping is a subject of primary importance for the study of early inter- 


national relations: especially in the sphere of the Indian Ocean, tribal 


‘Compare H. Diels, “‘Entdeckung des Alkohols,”” Abhandlungen der preussischen 
Akademie, 1913, no. 3; J. Ruska, “Ein neuer Beitrag zur Geschichte des Alkohols,” 
Der Islam, vol. tv, 1913, pp. 320-324, and “‘ Alkohol and Al-kohl, zur Geschichte der 
Entdeckung und des Namens,”” Aus der Natur, vol. X, pp. 97-II1. 
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migrations, ethnic movements, commercial conditions, intellectual ex- 
changes, can be fully comprehended only by close attention to the réle 
which the high seas have played in connecting India with Africa, the 
Archipelago, and the Far East. Mookerji is the first to give us in a 
handsomely printed volume a coherent survey of Indian navigation 
from earliest times down to the end of the Moghul period, and his account 
is interesting and readable from beginning to end. While it is chiefly 
based on well known English translations of Indian sources, the author 
has succeeded in finding a new Sanskrit text on ship-building by Bhoja, 
in which some information on various types of boats is given. A task 
which the ethnologist would like to see performed in this connection— 
a detailed study of the present-day types of Indian vessels—is unfor- 
tunately not attempted; but ships figured in ancient Indian sculpture, 
painting, and coins are studied to some extent and accompanied by 
good illustrations. 

Bhoja recommends that no iron should be used in the holding or 
joining together of the planks of sea-going vessels, for the iron will 
inevitably expose them to the influence of magnetic rocks in the sea, or 
bring them within a magnetic field and so lead them to risks. Mr. 
Mookerji thinks that this warning is worth carefully noting, and that 
this rather quaint direction was perhaps necessary in an age when Indian 
ships plied in deep waters on the main. There is, of course, no reality 
involved here, but we face the well known legend of the Loadstone 
Mountain which is believed to attract toward it ships wrought with iron 
and to smash them to pieces. René Basset has treated this subject in 
an interesting manner under the title ‘‘La Montagne d’Aimant”’ (Revue 
des traditions populaires, 1894, pp. 377-380). Jordanus, Montecorvino, 
Friar Odoric, and Marco Polo have described these vessels that have no 
iron in theif frame and are only stitched together with twine (see Yule, 
Cathay, new ed., vol. 11, p. 113). In all likelihood, the legend was carried 
to India by the Mohammedans. 

From the number of passengers given for ships in the Buddhist 
birth-stories (jataka) Mookerji is inclined to draw inferences as to the 
size of the ships. This conclusion is not admissible, as such numbers 
as 500 or 800 are quite typical in Buddhist stories and mean nothing 
more than any indefinite large number. If the boat carrying the Buddha 
to the Sea of the Seven Gems was loaded with 700 merchants |>zsides 
himself, it is evident that the figure 700 is symbolically chosen to corre- 
spond to the Seven Gems. 


The discourse on the traditions of the gold-digging ants (pp. 96, 97) 
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lags somewhat behind the times. This legend is not Indian in its 
origin, but, as shown by the reviewer on a previous occasion, arose in 
Central Asia, where it was anciently known, and was diffused from there 
to India. At any rate, the fantastic explanations of Ball and Schiern, 
which Mookerji accepts in good faith, are far from the point. 

The contrivance on the boat reproduced from the sculptures of 
Borobudur (plate opposite p. 46, no. I) is not, as explained, a compass, 
which was not yet in existence at that time, but is simply a reel or 
pulley, over which the ropes for towing the vessel are run, as is plainly 
demonstrated in figure 5. The same device is placed both on the prow 
and stern of the boat (fig. 3). 

The author throughout speaks of India as a unit, and ardent Indian 
patriot as he is, he tells us a great deal of Hindu imperialism in ancient 
times and India’s command of the sea for ages. Here again the ethnolo- 
gist will pause to raise the question what the share of the manifold tribes 
of India was in the navigation of the ocean, what the Aryans owe to the 
Dravidas, and what foreign influences on Indian boatgear and methods 
of shipping and navigating may have been in operation. The ancient 
Egyptians, Persians, Malayans, Cambodjans, Chinese, and Arabs were 
all sailing the Indian Ocean, and it is difficult to believe that these various 
peoples should not have learned from one another. This subject remains 
to be studied at close range. One lesson is worthy of being retained, and 
this is that the idea of an exclusive mastery of the sea and the destruction 
of rivals never entered into the minds of any of those nations, and that 
they plodded along one beside the other in peaceful competition till—the 
first Europeans arrived. The Mediterranean spectacle of Carthage and 
Rome was not repeated along the expanse of the Indian Ocean. 

In his conclusion, Mookerji laments the want of a fully developed 
Indian shipping at the present time, and makes an appeal to the Govern- 
ment, and all who are interested in the material progress of India, “to 
be fully alive to the importance and necessity of reviving and restoring 
on modern lines a lost industry that rendered such a brilliant service in 
the past, and with which are so vitally bound up the prospects of Indian 
economic advancement.” 

The author should by all means be encouraged to continue his 
meritorious studies, but they should be founded on a broader basis. His 
knowledge, for instance, of the history of Java, Farther India, and 
China is not up-to-date, chiefly owing to his failure to read French 
literature. As to the Arabic and Persian sources, G. Ferrand’s Relations 
de voyages et textes geographiques relatifs a l’ Extréme-Orient must be 
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consulted. The failure to utilize Chao Ju-kua in the translation of 
Hirth and Rockhill, where numerous references to shipping and sailing 
could have been gathered, is a serious drawback. Chao Ju-kua is 
referred to but once (p. 170), and wrongly designated as a Chinese 
traveler of the thirteenth century. He did not travel at all, however, 
but collected his notes on foreign trade and peoples, while stationed as 
Inspector of Maritime Trade at the port of Ts‘iian-chou in Fu-kien 
Province. 
B. LAUFER 


Guide au Musée de I’ Ecole frangaise d’ Extréme-Orient. H. PARMENTIER 

Hanoi: Imprimerie d’Extréme-Orient, 1915. 136 pp. 32 pls. 

Few modern seats of learning have had a more glorious history than 
the Ecole francaise d’Extréme-Orient, founded in 1898 at Hanoi, French 
Indo-China, by Governor General Doumer at the instigation of the 
Institut de France. In the first line the Ecole is a research institute 
entrusted with the task of exploring the archaeology and ethnology of 
Indo-China, which, owing to the peculiar cultural position of this region, 
necessitates close study of both India and China and the interrelations 
of the two countries. The publications of the School are hence devoted 
to indology as well as sinology , the center of gray itation being directed 
toward Farther India. The annual Bulletin, of ambitious size, fifteen 
volumes of which have been issued, has earned the well-deserved reputa- 
tion of being the leading and most solid periodical in all scientific matters 
relating to the East: every contribution contained in it is of importance 
and signals a decided advance in our knowledge of the subject. Besides 
this Journal, the School has published twenty special volumes concerned 
with philology, bibliography, numismatics, and archaeology,—all funda- 
mental works of permanent value. The practical duty imposed upon 
it is to preserve the historical monuments of Indo-China, to propose the 
necessary measures for their protection, and to watch the execution of 
the orders insuring their safeguarding. Two precious instruments of 
work are at the disposal of the institution,—a library particularly rich 
in manuscripts and rubbings of inscriptions, and an ethnographical and 
archaeological museum. Not many among us may know that the city 
of Hanoi is even favored with two museums, the other being the Musée 
Agricole et Commercial, which harbors selected examples of the modern 
industrial art of Indo-China. The museum of the Ecole is under the 
able guidance of H. Parmentier, an architect and art student of note, 


who directs the archaeological work of the institution. We owe to him 
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an Inventaire descriptif des monuments Eams de l’ Annam (with a separate 
volume of plates), a monograph on the Temple of Vat Phu, and two 
ingenious studies bearing on the interpretation of architecture in the 
bas reliefs of ancient Java and Cambodja. A clear-minded scholar 
and an artist with a vision, he has stamped his personality on the arrange- 
ment and interpretation of the collections in the Museum of Hanoi, to 
the treasures of which we are introduced by him in a well written little 
guidebook. The prehistoric archaeology of Indo-China is well repre- 
sented. Any palaeolithic types of stone implements (pierre taillée par 
éclats) have not yet been discovered in its soil; the prehistory opens with 
an epoch of polished stone, in the same manner as in China. Also in 
Annam the folklore interpretation of stone implements as thunderbolts 
is prevalent, and the same belief attaches to prehistoric bronze hatchets; 
in southern Annam a tradition is current that the latter should be pro 
duced only in places where a living being has been struck, the metal 
being silver or gold in the case of aman. The stone artifacts of Tonking, 
in general, are carelessly wrought and of mediocre material, save numer- 
ous small pieces executed in phtanite. The interpretation of the spade- 
shaped utensils from Tortoise Island as mattocks for hoeing the rice 
fields is doubtless correct (compare the reviewer's Jade, pp. 47, 78). 
No information, unfortunately, is given on the potsherds of the stone 
age of Annam. The few observations made on the prehistoric pottery 
of Laos and Cambodja whet our appetite for more and make us wish 
for a full publication of this important material. With a certain degree 
of chagrin we note that the present inhabitants exploit the shell heaps 


of Samrong-sen on their own, hook for the purpose of extracting an 


excellent lime, and find there quantities of stone implements and shell 
ornaments. This reckless unprofessional digging should be stopped; 
these shell heaps ought to be systematically explored and to receive the 
same governmental protection as the historic monuments. The Museum 
owns a very large and interesting series of bronze hatchets from Tonking, 
abounding in unusual forms and technically of great perfection. It 
appears plausible that metal in this area was largely reserved for weapons, 
while stone continued to be utilized for household utensils; and this 
conclusion is supported by the observation that no stone arrowhead or 
spear has ever been found in this region. The engraving on a_ bronze 
fragment of two stags with large antlers under a dugout with two rowers 
is emphasized as a unique specimen of the prehistoric art of Indo-China. 

Coming to historical times, the arts of Cambodja, Laos, Siam, Burma, 


Annam, China, and Tibet, with minor sections bearing on Corea and 
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Japan, are represented by well selected material. A good sketch of the 
prominent figures of the Lamaic pantheon is inserted. The unexplained 
female statuette (plate xx1x and p. 91) appears to have formed part of 
a triad, and to represent one of the consorts of Padmasambhava, probably 
Mandarava; at any rate, it is the type of an Indian, not a Tibetan 
woman. A piece of evidence of Japanese relations with Indo-China is 
presented by a Japanese sword guard found at Angkor Vat. Some terra 
cotta statuettes discovered in the marshes or rice fields of villages in the 
proximity of Hanoi are said to be relatively modern and of Canton 
manufacture; but one representing a lion with human head is regarded 
as older than the others. This type is well known among the T‘ang 
clay figurines from Shen-si Province, being doubtless modeled after an 
Iranian prototype. 

From plate x1x we glean with some consternation that a fine set of 
sacrificial bronze vessels of the K‘ien-lung period is not cased. Chinese 
bronze, it is true, in general possesses a much greater power of resistance 
to atmospherical influences than Egyptian, Greek, or Roman bronze; 
but even if sheltered in a fairly air-tight case, it demands the constant, 
watchful care of a museum curator as to possible formation of malignant 
patinas. In the humidity of the Hanoi climate any open exhibition of 
whatever character would seem unsafe. We entertain the best wishes 
for the future growth and prosperous development of the Hanoi Museum, 
to which this attractive guidebook will assuredly win many new friends. 


B. LAUFER 


Chinese Clay Figures. Parti. Prolegomena on the History of Defensive 
Armor. BERTHOLD LAUFER. (Field Museum of Natural History, 
Publication 177, Anthropological Series, vol. x1, no. 2.) Chicago, 
1914. Pp. 69-315, 64 pls., 55 figs. 

The basis of this series of studies, which the author modestly terms 
prolegomena, is afforded by certain ancient clay figures from the provinces 
of Honan and Shen-si—the region, in other words, where the old Chinese 
culture first took on its historical form. As is the case with all of Dr. 
Laufer’s writings, the subject is treated with the utmost thoroughness, 
and light is thrown on it from almost every conceivable angle. In doing 
this the author has availed himself of his very wide knowledge of Chinese 
records and customs, and has based his conclusions upon evidence which 
seems incontrovertible. It is fortunate that Dr. Laufer is an ethnologist 
of thorough training and wide experience, for his consistent adherence 
to the modern anthropological point of view gives his work a quality 
which is lacking in much that has been done in the same field. 
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The first chapter of the work under consideration, entitled a ‘‘ History 
of the Rhinoceros,” is an excellent example of the thoroughness with 
which this writer treats his subject. Because the earliest defensive 
armor possessed by the Chinese was, according to him, of rhinoceros 
hide, the whole question of the former existence of that animal in China 
is gone into most exhaustively. Evidence is drawn not only from the 
ancient Chinese writings themselves, but from the records of Greece 
and Rome and of the Mohammedan world and mediaeval Europe, while 
the latest conclusions of zoology and palaeontology are carefully sifted 
for any data which may bear upon the subject. 

Dr. Laufer’s argument, in brief, is this: that in the archaic period 

e., down to the third century B.c.) the Chinese used armor made 
from the hides of two animals designated by the words se and si; that 
further, these words referred not to some large bovine form, as had 
heretofore been taken for granted, but to the rhinoceros; and, finally, 
that the sz is to be identified with the existing two-horned Asiatic rhi- 
noceros (R. sumatrensis), and the se with the single-horned animal 
whether R. unicornis or R. sondaicus is not clear 

Previous writers have apparently treated this question only inciden- 
tally, adopting without adequate examination the statements of rela- 
tively late Chinese historians and lexicographers. It was the most 
natural thing in the world for earlier writers to compare the rhinoceros 
of their day with some such large bovine as, let us say, the water-buffalo; 
anybody who has seen both creatures must have been struck by their 
likeness, particularly when viewed tail-on. It would be equally natural, 
after the rhinoceros had become extinct and when it was remembered 
only as an animal ‘‘resembling a wild ox,”’ to transfer its now ownerless 
name to the still surviving bovine. This process, as we all know, has 
been going on the world over; an almost exact parallel to the fate of the 
words se and si is the transference of the name ‘‘auerochs”’ to the Euro- 
pean bison after the extermination of Bes primigenius. Dr. Laufer’s 
argument seems most cogent and conclusive. There is, however, one 
minor point which seems to demand revision. On page 158 the sugges- 
tion is thrown out that the Chinese si may have been a descendant of 
the well known woolly rhinoceros (R. tichorhinus) which inhabited Siberia 
in Pleistocene times, and which, Dr. Laufer suggests, may have retreated 
gradually southward. To accept this, however, would be to controvert 
the much more plausible previous identification (p. 93) of the si with the 
existing R. sumatrensis, inasmuch as the place of R. tichorhinus is with 
the modern African group (Afelodus), and not with the much more 


primitive Sumatran animal. 
6 
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One gains from this chapter not only much that is new regarding the 
former distribution of the rhinoceros, but also a most attractive picture 
of the archaic Chinese world of the first millennium B.c. We see not the 
congested and intensively cultivated country of today, but a region 
still affording shelter in its forests and jungles to numerous species of 
big game animals, and occupied by a warlike and chivalrous race with 
a highly developed bronze culture in many ways strangely reminiscent 
of that of Europe. 

In chapter 11, entitled ‘“‘ Defensive Armor of the Archaic Period,” 
Dr. Laufer points out that until the termination of the Chou dynasty, 
in the middle of the third century B.c., armor was made exclusively of 
hide, and that iron armor and helmets were unknown until later. 
Several pages are devoted to a study of the nature of this armor, and 
most interesting comparisons are made with hide armor occurring in 
other culture areas, and particularly North America. The writer also 
shows that rhinoceros hide by no means went out of use with the intro- 
duction of metal armor, but that on the contrary it persisted as late as 
the T’ang period (A.D. 618-907). He then describes the two types of 
hide armor, the one (kia) a cuirass made in the form of a coat, the other 
(kiat) consisting of leather scales arranged like those of a fish. This 
most interesting chapter concludes by pointing out the striking co- 
incidences between the development of defensive armor in the archaic 
epoch of China and that found in other ancient culture groups of Asia 
as well as in some primitive societies of the present. 

The third chapter, ‘‘ Defensive Armor of the Han Period,” deals 
with the introduction of metal armor in China and the striking develop- 
ment in military organization which accompanied it. The congeries of 
loosely federated states which formed the China of the archaic period 
had been consolidated by the short-lived but exceedingly energetic 
dynasty of the Ts’in into a true centralized empire. This passed, at 
the very close of the third century B.c., under the dominance of the 
great house of Han. Marked advances now took place along all lines 
of culture, and both the political boundaries and the intellectual horizons 
of the Chinese people underwent a very remarkable expansion. In the 
field of warfare, Dr. Laufer points out, the old bow was superseded by 
the much more powerful crossbow, possibly adopted from the non- 
Chinese aboriginal tribes in the regions south of the Yangtse. At the 
same time the old bronze sword gave way to one of cast iron traceable 
to Siberia, while the chariot force which had formed the most important 
part of the armies of former times was replaced by regular cavalry. 
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Unfortunately the sculptured reliefs of the latter Han period, which 
give us such extraordinarily vivid and varied representations of the life 
of the time, reveal little regarding the defensive armor. 

After a discussion of the shields of the Han warriors, and a reference 
to the life of the frontier guards who protected the northwestern border 
of the empire against marauding nomads, the author goes on to speak 
of the way in which metal armor first came into use, and the causes for 
its adoption. The probability is shown that it was copper which was 
first utilized, iron replacing it only during the first two centuries of our 
era (the latter half of the Han period). The author then points out what 
so many have failed to grasp, or at least to emphasize adequately—the 
great historical connections linking all Asia in matters of military art. 
This point is so important, and exemplifies so well Dr. Laufer’s point of 
view in all his work, that his exact words deserve quoting. He says, 

No human invention or activity can be properly understood if viewed merely 
as an isolated phenomenon, with utter disregard of the causal factors to which it 
is inextricably chained. Every cultural idea bears its distinct relation to a series 
of others, and this reciprocity and interdependence of phenomena must be visual 
ized in determining its historical position. 

Dr. Laufer then goes on to show how the Persians, some time after 
their invasions of Greece, developed a true cavalry in the modern sense, 
utilizing shock tactics instead of distant skirmishing. The advantages 
and weaknesses of the new system are pointed out, as is the fact of its 
adoption by the Huns about the close of the third century B.c., just at 
the time, it will be recalled, when China passed under the sway of the 
powerful Han dynasty. Finally, the various stages are traced by which 
the Chinese themselves, out of the necessities of their secular strife with 
marauding neighbors, developed a body of true cavalry in emulation of 
their foes. The whole chapter affords a most interesting picture of 
certain aspects of the culture of the Chinese at a period when they had 
for the first time come in direct and conscious contact with the great 
civilized world of the west. 

One hesitates to differ, even in minor points, with one who has so 
thoroughly mastered his subject as has Dr. Laufer. There is, however, 
a suggestion, early in this chapter (p. 201), which seems not quite con- 
vincing, although the point would not be worth dwelling upon did it 
not seem to disclose the existence of a certain convention among the 
artists of that day. Dr. Laufer remarks that many of the soldiers 
represented on the Han reliefs carry their shields in their right hands 


and their swords in their left, and suggests that this was done in order to 
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rest themselves while fighting, by changing hands from time to time. 
Ambidexterity of this sort has certainly been known in the past; but its 
occurrence has invariably been so rare as to call for special mention. 
A careful study of the Han monuments suggests another explanation. 
In general, in these reliefs, movement seems to be from left to right; 
and when this direction is reversed, the attitudes of the personages 
seem also to be reversed. This is exactly what occurs, for example, in a 
relief (described by Dr. Laufer on p. 228) showing a battle with the 
Huns. Here in every case the archers advancing from the right hold the 
bow in the right hand and draw the arrow with the other, while their 
opponents, coming from the other direction, handle their bows in the 
normal manner. There can of course be even less question of changing 
hands with the bow than with the sword. This proposition appears to 
hold good for all the Han reliefs known to the present reviewer. Hence 
it would appear that this method of representation was due either to a 
feeling for symmetry, or else, perhaps more probably, to a desire to 
show the action of both hands; and the latter could not of course be 
accomplished if the arm held closest to the body were the one on the side 
away from the spectator. 

The fourth chapter, devoted to a ‘‘ History of Chain Mail and Ring 
Mail”’ begins with a definition of the two types; here, as always, Dr. 
Laufer’s terminology is precise, logical, and consistent. The origin of 
chain mail is shown to have been in all probability in ancient Iran, 
appearing first during the Sassanian period. The evidence is then given 
for its introduction in China, where it seems first to have been made 
during the T’ang period (A.D. 618-907), from models derived from 
Samarcand. Ring mail, says Dr. Laufer, has never been much employed 
by the Chinese, but is ascribed by them to the Tibetans, who, as is 
known, had early relations with the Persians. The Tibetan sword and 
helmet, of Indo-Persian type, indicate the existence of this contact also. 

Chapter v is a discussion of the ‘Problem of Plate Armor.’ This 
type is carefully differentiated from scale armor on the one hand and 
from sheet armor on the other, and is defined as consisting of flat rec- 
tangular laminae mutually lashed together, instead of being attached to 
a backing of leather or fabric, as is the case with scale armor. A generous 
tribute is paid to the work of Ratzel and Hough in investigating the 
distribution of plate armor in northeastern Asia and northwestern 
America, but it is shown that the conclusion arrived at by these investi- 
gators that Japan was the center of distribution of plate armor is unten- 
able. The statement, however (p. 264), that there was no metal armor in 
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Japan prior to the end of the eighth century A.D., seems somewhat 
sweeping, although backed by the very great authority of Bashford 
Dean. At all events iron armor seems to have been associated in some 
instances with the dolmen type of burial, which tended to disappear 
after the introduction of Buddhism in the sixth century, and the dis- 
covery of blacksmiths’ pincers of iron in deposits of that period would 
suggest that not all the metal objects found were importations from the 
continent. The point seems at least to call for further elucidation. 

In the latter part of the chapter Dr. Laufer traces the history of 
plate armor during the T’ang period as illustrated by clay figures and 
carvings on stone. It is then followed through the Sung and Mongol 
periods, and the fact is pointed out that no fundamental change in plate 
armor has been made since the Mongol dynasty (A.D. 1280-1368), such 
alterations as have taken place pertaining only to style and ornamenta- 
tion. A description follows of individual suits of recent date, and the 
chapter closes with a reference to the complexity of the tec hnique of 
plate armor and the probability that a historical coherence exists between 
its various manifestations. 

Chapter vi, upon “ Defensive Armor of the T’ang Period,”’ opens 
with a summary of the development of armor up to and including the 
T’ang epoch. Among the types mentioned is the curious paper armor 
which was then devised. The bulk of the chapter, a comparatively 
short one, is devoted to a discussion of the armor shown on certain clay 
figures of type originating in the Civaitic worship of India and forming 
an unbroken series from early zoomorphic forms of Yama, God of Death, 
to figures of knights or champions of purely human character, without 
mythological connotations. It is pointed out that this type of image 
also occurs in Turkestan, and that therefore the armor which it wears, 
consisting essentially of metal plastron and dossiére, is not Chinese in 
origin, but has some undefined relation to the sheet armor of the west. 
The chapter is brought to a close with a discussion of the so-called 
“lion armor”’ of the T’ang period, its probable nature, and the Indian- 

3uddhistic influence which it displays. 

The closing chapter of the book, “ Horse Armor and Clay Figures 
of Horses,” gives us a historical résumé of horse armor, its Iranian prove- 
nance, and an account of the clay figures of horses and their riders from 
the provinces of Shen-si and Ho-nan, including a discussion of individual 
pieces and their significance. 

Speaking of the work in its more mechanical aspects, there is very 


little fault to be found with it. Dr. Laufer’s arrangement of his subject 
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matter is logical and easy to follow, while his ianguage is clear and 
makes pleasant reading. It seems, however, as though some of the 
matter dealt with in the footnotes might have been incorporated in the 
text with a distinct gain in the continuity of the thought. While the 
notes give an enormous amount of historical and other detail, all of great 
interest and having a direct bearing upon the question under discussion 
in the text, there is nevertheless a certain amount of distraction in 
referring to them so constantly. Also it would seem to have been better 
to have used the Chinese character along with the word transliterated, 
instead of merely referring to it by its number in Giles. The latter 
work is not always at hand, especially when one is traveling in the 
interior of China, and not the least of the many merits of Dr. Laufer’s 
writings is their very great usefulness in field work 

The illustrations in the book are excellent, particularly the plates, 
which are carefully chosen and well executed and illustrate more ade- 
quately than is often the case the subject matter of the text. The proof 
reading has also been exceptionally well done, and only one or two small 
errors are to be noted. In the reference on p. 192, note 3, to Giles’ 
Biographical Dictionary, p. 242 should be 212; while in that, p. 154, note, 
to Bushell, Chinese Art, vol. 1, p. 119 should be 111. 

On the opening page of this work Dr. Laufer says, ‘‘ The second part 
of this publication will deal with the history of clay figures, the practice 
of interring them, the religious significance underlying the various types, 
and the culture phase of the nation from which they have emanated.” 
It is to be hoped that this promised second part will not long be withheld. 

C. W. BisHop 
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The Mythology of All Races. Vol. 1x: Oceania. ROLAND B. Drxon. 
Marshall Jones Co.: Boston, 1916. Pp. Xv, 364, 24 pls., 3 figs., map. 
Professor Dixon’s volume is a scholarly contribution that must 

prove enlightening to the general reader interested in myth and will 

be of real service to the ethnologist who wishes to get his bearings 
amidst the chaos of Oceanian literature. Under each of the headings 
of Polynesia, Melanesia, Indonesia, Micronesia, and Australia, there 
is a chapter on Myths of Origins and the Deluge, and another devoted 
to Miscellaneous Tales; where the material gives warrant an additional 
chapter is added, and a Summary closes each section. Naturally it is 

only possible to refer to a few points of interest within the limits of a 

review. 
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Commonly a genealogical and evolutionary type of cosmogonic 
myth has been considered characteristic of Polynesia. The author 
shows that this view requires qualification. The philosophical notion 
of a universe developing out of chaos through various intermediate 
steps into personifications of sky and earth by virtue of innate necessity 
is indeed highly typical of New Zealand, Hawaii and the Marquesas 
but is much less developed elsewhere, being superseded in other groups 
by the creative type of origin myth. Indeed, even the Maori have 
variants in which Rangi and Papa, the Heaven Father and Earth Mother, 
are especially conspicuous, while the evolutionary element is absent. 
Professor Dixon here makes the interesting suggestion (p. 9) that the 
coexistence of different versions may be the result of the blending of two 
distinct peoples, the creative forms being characteristic of the autoch- 
thonous inhabitants and of the Moriori, while the evolutionary type 
was imported by later immigrants. However, it seems equally plausible 
to the reviewer to assume individual differences in point of speculative 
ability among a homogeneous population. 

A comparison of all Polynesian myths (pp. 92-99) leads the author 
to some very interesting and in part unexpected results. Hawaii and 
New Zealand, notwithstanding their distance from each other, show 
remarkable affinity; Samoa has decidedly more kinship with the Cook 
Islands and New Zealand than with Tonga; and Central Polynesia 
constitutes something of a unit with varied affiliations. Melanesian 
elements occur in great number in New Zealand and Samoa but are weak 
in Hawaii and lacking in the Society and Cook groups. Parallels to 
Indonesian and Micronesian motives are especially common in Hawaii. 

In Melanesia (including New Guinea) Professor Dixon distinguishes 
a Papuan from a genuinely Melanesian stratum (pp. 148-150). The 
former is characterized by the insignificance of cosmogonic features, the 
prominence of ghosts, and altogether by greater simplicity. The Mela- 
nesian myths lay greater stress on origin accounts, reveal peculiar fondness 
for cannibalistic motives and often reflect a sort of dualism in the juxta- 
position of wise and foolish brothers. The Papuan layer shows hardly 
any relation to alien mythologies, but the Melanesian tales have connec- 
tions with those from every other region in Oceania though the agreement 
between Micronesia and eastern Melanesia is particularly noteworthy. 

For Indonesia the author calls attention to the total lack of Negrito 
material (p. 154). Eliminating the more recent Mohammedan influences, 
he recognizes a pre-Malay and a later Malay-Indonesian mythology. 


The older Indonesian type lacked strictly cosmogonic and trickster 
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stories and had well-developed deluge myths. In the Malay-Indonesian 
mythology Hindu elements are prominent. Professor Dixon suggests 
that the primitive Malay folklore may be related to that of the Thai 
or Shan, the former occupants of southern China and northern Indo- 
China, and that the pre-Malay stock of Indonesian mythology may 
reveal affinity with that of the Mon-Hkmer (p. 244). These are unfor- 
tunately merely hints for future investigation. 

Micronesia is mythologically closest to pre-Malayan Indonesia; 
there are also many parallels to Polynesian and Eastern Melanesian 
motives {p. 263). 

In the discussion of Australia the author is obliged to direct attention 
to the absence of data for Tasmania and the western portion of the 
continent. He finds corroboration for Father Schmidt's linguistic classi- 
fication of the natives in their mythology, which differs in the central 
and northern regions from that of the southeast. Cosmogonic myths 
are characteristic of the latter area while the more northern origin tales 
center largely in the appearance and activities of totemic ancestors. 
Oddly enough, resemblances to Melanesia, including such themes as the 
swan-maiden and the arrow chain, are decidedly more typical of the 
southeast (pp. 301-303). 

Professor Dixon is fully aware of the tentative nature of many 
of his characterizations and historical inferences, resting as they often 
must on inadequate or uneven information. We must be grateful to 
him for blazing the trail in this field and for not yielding to the impulse, 
pardonable in the face of such difficulties as he had to contend with, to 
abstain from all wider generalizations. In one respect he might well 
have gone somewhat farther,—in the treatment of American parallels. 
For the benefit of his colleagues it would have been a highly desirable 
thing to present a systematic enumeration of such similarities, together 
with their provenience, and to discuss somewhat less summarily than 
he has done (p. 307) the conclusions that can legitimately be drawn 
therefrom. 

From an external point of view this volume, if possible, excels its 
predecessors in the series. The map with its sharp demarcation of 
regional boundaries will be appreciated by most readers, but an index 
citing the principal motives would have been equally appropriate. 

In the very full Bibliography, which includes many references to 
papers in Dutch publications, Krimer’s Die Samoa Inseln is omitted 


through an obvious oversight. 


Rospert H. Lowie 
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Ferris, H. B. The Indians of Cuzco and the Apurimac. (Memoirs 
of the American Anthropological Association, vol. 11, no. 2, April-June, 
1916.) Pp. 55-148, 1 map, tables, pls. I-LXx. 

Handcock, P. S. P. The Archaeology of the Holy Land. T. Fisher 
Unwin, Ltd.: London, 1916. Pp. 373, 109 figs., 2 folding-plans, colored 
frontispiece. 

Hatt, Gudmund. Moccasins and their Relation to Arctic Footwear 
(Memoirs of the American Anthropological Association, vol. 111, no. 3, 
pp. 147-250.) Lancaster, Pa., 1916. 

Havemeyer, Loomis. The Drama of Savage Peoples. Yale Uni- 
versity Press: New Haven, 1916. Pp. Ix, 274. 

Holmes Anniversary Volume: Anthropological Essays presented to 
William Henry Holmes in Honor of his Seventieth Birthday, December 
I, 1916, by his friends and colaborers. Washington, 1916. Pp. vu, 499. 

ten Kate, Herman. In Memoriam Dr. Johan Sasse Azn. (Tijd- 
schrift van het Koninklijk Nederlandsch Hardrijkskundig Genootschap, 
2e ser. dl. XXXIII, 1916, afl. 5, pp. 665-674.) 

—— Een paar Woorden over Beschavingswerk onder Primitieven. 
(Ibid., 2e ser. dl. XXXII, 1915, afl. 3, pp. 350-355.) 
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—— Mélanges anthropologiques. (L’Anthropologie, 1913, pp. 651- 
661. Tijdschrift van het Koninklijk Nederlandsch Hardrijkskundig 


Genootschap, 2e ser. dl. XXXII, 1915, pp. 235-245, 520-564.) 


Psychologie en ethnologie in de koloniale politick. (Over- 
gedruckt uit “ De Indische Gids,”’ Juni—Juli Aflevering 1916.) Amster- 
dam: J. H. de Bussy, 1916, pp. 84. 

—— Oudheden (=Antiquities) in Encyclopaedie von Nederlandsch 
West Indie, ed. H. D. Benjamins and Joh. F. Snelleman, 1916, pp. 541- 
546.) 

Kroeber, A. L. Arapaho Dialects. (University of California Pub- 
lications in American Archaeology and Ethnology, vol. 12, no. 3, pp. 
71-138, June 28, 1916.) 

— California Place Names of Indian Origin. (University of Cali- 
fornia Publications in American Archeology and Ethnology, vol. 12, 
no. 2, pp. 31-69, June 15, 1916.) 

Kissell, Mary Lois. Basketry of the Papago and Pima. (Anthro- 
pological Papers of the American Museum of Natural History, vol. 
XVII, part IV, pp. 115-264, 81 text figs.) New York, 1916. Price $1.50. 

Marett, R. R. The Site, Fauna, and Industry of La Cotte de St. 
Brelade, Jersey. (Archaeologia, xvi.) Oxford, 1916, pp. 75-118, pls. 
XIII-xIVv, 48 figs. 

Mead, Charles W. Conventionalized Figures in Ancient Peruvian 
Art. (Anthropological Papers of the American Museum of Natural 
History, vol. xu, part Vv, pp. 193-217, pls. -vur.) New York, 1916. 
Price $.25. 

Sapir, E. Time Perspective in Aboriginal American Culture, A 
Study in Method. (Canada Department of Mines, Geological Survey, 
Memoir 90; no. 13, Anthropological Series.) Ottawa, 1916, 87 pp. 

Sellards, E. H. Human Remains and Associated Fossils from the 
Pleistocene of Florida. (Eighth Annual Report of the Florida State 
Geological Survey, 1916, pp. 121-160, pls. 15-31, figs. I-15.) 

Uhlenbeck, C. C. Het identificeerend Karakter der Possessieve 
Flexie in Talen van Noord-Amerika. (Mededeelingen der Koninklijke 
Akademie van Wetenschappen, Afdeeling Letterkunde, 5e Reeks, Deet 
11.) Amsterdam: Johannes Muller, 1916, pp. 27. 

Waugh, F. W. Iroquois Foods and Food Preparation. (Canada 
Department of Mines, Geological Survey, Memoir 86; No. 12, Anthro- 
pological Series.) Ottawa, 1916, 158 pp., 39 pls., 235 pp., 2 figs. 

Wissler, Clark. Harpoons and Darts in the Stefansson Collection. 
(Anthropological Papers of the American Museum of Natural History, 
vol. XIV, part Il, pp. 397-443, 44 figs.) New York, 1916. 


ANTHROPOLOGY AT THE NEW YORK MEETING WITH 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN ANTHROPO- 
LOGICAL ASSOCIATION FOR 1916 


By GEORGE GRANT MacCURDY 


THE eighteenth meeting (fifteenth annual) of the American Anthro- 
pological Association was held December 26-29, 1916, at the American 
Museum of Natural History, New York City, its scientific sessions being 
in affiliation with Section H, American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, and the American Folk-Lore Society. 

The Council meetings were attended by Boas, Dixon, Goddard, 
Hagar, Hrdlicka, Judd, Lowie, MacCurdy, Michelson, Peabody, Putnam, 
Sapir, Saville, Speck, Spinden, and Tozzer. In the absence of President 
Hodge, various members including: Tozzer, Dixon, Goddard, MacCurdy, 
and Wissler presided at the various sessions of the Council and of the 
Association. 

REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 

The Proceedings of the last annual meeting of the Association were 
published in the American Anthropologist for January-March, 1916. 
There has been no special meeting of the Association nor of the Council 
or the Executive Committee. 

Two members have died during the year:- Francis T. Hagadorn, 
January 26, 1916; and Dr. Robert Ansly, August, 1916. The death 
of Dr. C. E. Slocum, which took place June 7, 1915, not having been 
reported to the Secretary in time for his last annual report, is recorded 
here. Dr. Slocum was a Founder of the Association. 

Of the 70 applicants for membership,’ submitted by the Secretary, 
all were elected as follows: Amherst College Library, P. A. Bernard, 
Father Berard Haile, 0. F.M., Nathan Bijur, Bureau of American 
Ethnology, California State Library, Wm. Churchill, James B. Clemens, 
M.D., Cleveland Public Library, College of Medicine Library (Univ. 
of Nebr.), Colorado State Teachers’ College, Denver Public Library, 
Detroit Public Library, George F. Eaton, M. W. Ehnes, Enoch Pratt 
Free Library, Field Museum of Natural History, Free Public Library of 
Philadelphia, Manuel Gamio, A. T. Handy, B. B. Holland, Indiana 


1 Full addresses are given in the list of members printed elsewhere in this issue. 
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University Library, Rev. Julius Jette, S. J., Kansas City Public Library, 
Kansas State Historical Society, Kansas State Normal School Library, 
T. Kincaid, G. Langford, Library Committee of Philadelphia, Library of 
Congress, Library of Parliament (Ottawa), Los Angeles Public Library, 
Miss M. A. Mallory, I. B. Millner, E. H. Morris, New Hampshire College 
Library, New Jersey State Library, New York State Library, Martinus 
Nijhoff, Ohio State University Library, L. Outhwaite, Peabody Institute, 
Pennsylvania State Library, Phillips Academy, Radcliffe College Library, 
Radcliffe Library (Oxford), A. P. Rice, Miss H. Roberts, Miss C. R. 
Romanow, St. Louis Public Library, Rev. S. S. Smith, State Historical 
Society, J. L. Stewart, L. R. Sullivan, Syracuse Public Library, T. W. 
Todd, University of California Library, University of Chicago Library, 
University of Melbourne, University of Minnesota Library, University of 
Missouri Library, University of Nebraska Library, University of Wash- 
ington Library, University of Washington Museum, Victoria Public 
Library, Dr. J. J. Walsh, Miss B. Weitzner, Mrs. L. L. W. Wilson, 
Wisconsin State Historical Society, A. H. Wood, Jr. 

This is about twice as many new members as were elected one year 
ago. The increase is to a large extent composed of subscribing institu- 
tions that have become members instead, thanks to the appeals of our 
new Treasurer and to the prospective amendments in our Constitution. 

The Secretary is at the end of his thirteenth year of continuous 
service in the office (besides having served a year as Acting Treasurer). 
Cooperation of the members and the steady growth in membership 
have added much to the pleasure of the work. The Secretary feels, 
however, that his name should not be presented again for re-election. 

As the fifteenth anniversary of the founding of the Association falls 
half way between this and our next annual meeting, and as his term 
of office has covered nearly the whole of the period, it might not be 
amiss for the Secretary to summarize here the record of events to date. 
There have been eighteen meetings; one Founders’, two Special, and 
fifteen Annual meetings. Of these three were held in Washington, 
three in New York, two in Philadelphia, two in San Francisco (both 
special), and one each in Pittsburgh (Founders’), Saint Louis, Ithaca, 
Chicago, Baltimore, Boston, Providence, and Cleveland. Thirteen of 
the eighteen meetings have been held in affiliation with Section H of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science. 

The chief offices have been filled as follows: 

President: W J McGEEg, 1902 Pittsburgh and Washington. 
1903 Saint Louis, 1904 Philadelphia. 
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F. W. Putnam, 1905 San Francisco and Ithaca. 
1906 New York. 
FRANZ Boas, 1907 Chicago, 1908 Baltimore. 
W. H. Hotmes, 1909 Boston, 1910 Providence. 
J. WALTER FEWKEs, 1911 Washington, 1912 Cleveland. 
RotanpD B. Drxon, 1913 New York, 1914 Philadelphia. 
F. W. HopcGeg, 1915 San Francisco and Washington. 
1916 New York. 
Secretary: GEORGE A. Dorsey, 1902 (half year), 1903. 
ALFRED L. KROEBER (declined on account of distance). 
GEORGE GRANT MAcCCurRDY, 1904-1916 inclusive (elected at 
a Council Meeting in New York, March 28, 1904). 
7 er: RoLAnpD B. Drxon, 1902 (half year), 1903. 
B. T. B. Hype, 1904-1915 inclusive. 
GEORGE GRANT MacCurpy, Acting Treasurer for 1915. 
NEIL M. Jupp, 1916 
Edite F. W. HopGeE, 1902-1910, I91I—I914. 
J. R. SWANTON, IQIO—I9QII. 
Ptiny E. GODDARD, I9I5-. 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER 
RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS, JANUARY I, 1916, to DECEMBER 31, 1916 
Receipts 


Balance from the Acting Treasurer, G. G. MacCurdy $ 212.63 


Anthropological Society of Washington 
Balance due January I, 1916 $191.08 
American Anthropologist, vol. XVU, no. 4 46.26 


American Anthropologist, vol. XVIII, nos. I-3 145.34 $382.68 
Less amount still unpaid 47.25 335-43 
American Ethnological Society: 
: American Anthropologist, vol. Xvul, no. 4 61.19 
; American Anthropologist, vol. XVIII, nos. I-3 180.27 241.46 
Annual membership dues 
} Account of 1914 73.00 
; of 1915 144.50 
of 1916 1,145.00 
of I917 86.00 1,448.50 
Annual subscriptions to American Anthropologist: 
Account of 1914... $ 8.00 
ot 1915 24.61 
of 1916... 325.00 357-01 
Less amount still unpaid 4.05 353-56 
Sale of publications 239.86 
Less amount still unpaid . 34.47 205.39 


Authors’ reprints at cost 
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25.73 
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Gifts to the Association: 


Prof. Henry Montgomery . 4.00 

Dr. George Grant MacCurdy. 1u.00 14.00 
Illustrations, Memoirs, vol. 111, pt. 2. . ‘ 373-30 
Miscellaneous, including overcharges. 39.29 
Total receipts . $3,249.35 

Disbursements 

Printing and distribution of publications: 

Amount unpaid, Jan. 1, 1916.... ; .$1,747.60 

Less amount unpaid, Dec. 31, 1916 .. 1,392.60 $ 355.00 

American Anthropologist, vol. XVI, no. 4 a 331.04 

American Anthropologist, vol. XVIII, nos. I-3 .. 1,113.96 1,445.00 

Memoirs: Title page and index, vol. 1... 30.19 

Memoirs, vol. ll, no. 1. . : 100.31 130.50 $1,930.50 
Illustrations for publications: 

American Anthropologist, vol. XVII, no. 4...... 8.99 

American Anthropologist, vol. XvV1I1, nos. I-4. 203.32 212.31 

Memoirs, vol. 111, nos. 2 and 3 431.79 644.10 
Expenses of the Editor. . 226.56 
Expenses of the Secretary. 120.96 
Expenses of the Treasurer 93-45 
Refund for overcharges. . . 24.52 
Miscellaneous... . 13.51 


Total disbursements 


Balance in Washington Loan & Trust Co 195-75 


NEIL M. Jupp, 


Treasurer 


The accounts of Neil M. Judd, Treasurer, have been examined 
and found correct. 
Signed: 
TRUMAN MICHELSON, 
WALTER Hovucu, 


Auditing Committee 
WASHINGTON, D. C., 


January 5, 1917 


REPORT OF THE EDITOR 

At a meeting of a committee appointed at the Washington meeting 

to act, it was decided that the Anthropologist should be reduced in size 
to about 600 pages and that the longer articles should appear quarterly 
in the Memoirs. The third number of the current volume, 18, ends with 
page 453. For special reasons the fourth number now being paged will 
somewhat exceed the allotted 150, making a total of about 610 pages. 


3,053.00 
$3,249.35 
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Three numbers of the Memoirs have been issued this year. The 
final number of volume 2 consists of an article entitled ‘“‘ Pottery of the 
Pajarito Plateau and of some adjacent regions in New Mexico” by A. V. 
Kidder. The first number of volume 3, beginning the quarterly issues, 
was devoted to an article by H. K. Haeberlin, ‘“‘ The Idea of Fertilization 
in the Culture of the Pueblo Indians.’’ The second number consisting 
of 148 pages and 60 plates gives the physical results of the Yale- National 
Geographic Peruvian Expedition, a paper prepared by Dr. H. B. Ferris. 
The expense of publishing this number is being defrayed by the National 
Geographic Society. The third number now ready for mailing is a 
monograph entitled ‘‘ Moccasins and their Relation to Arctic Footwear”’ 
by Dr. Gudmund Hatt. 

The policy of the last year of receiving the contributions from anthro- 
pologists of foreign countries whose means of publication are temporarily 
interrupted has been continued. 

Dr. Lowie, as in the past, has had entire charge of the Review 
section and Dr. Swanton has looked after the interests of the anthro- 
pologists in Washington. 

The character of the articles appearing in the Anthropologist and 
the Memoirs is almost wholly determined by the spontaneous activities 
of the working members of the Association. They reflect rather fairly 
the present views and interests of American anthropology. 

PLiny E. GODDARD, 
Editor 
AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION 

Amendments to the Constitution proposed by Boas, Hodge, and 
MacCurdy and referred by them to the Council at the Washington 
meeting, and duly announced in the notice calling the New York meeting, 


were approved by the Council and adopted by the Association as follows: 


ARTICLE III.—Membership 


By adding ‘or institutions’”’ to SECTION 2, so that when amended 


the SECTION will read: ‘Persons or institutions interested in Anthro- 
pology may be elected on nomination of two members of the Association 
and on payment of dues shall become Members of the Corporation, with 
full rights of voting and holding office.”’ 

By substituting for ‘‘member”’ the words: “person but not a library 
or other institution,”’ to SECTION 3, so that when amended it will read: 
“Any person but not a library or other institution may become a Life 


Member on payment of $100 at one time.” 
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ARTICLE I1X.— Finances and Property 
By omitting: ‘‘for members of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science and of the American Folk-Lore Society, the 
annual dues shall be $5.00"’ from SECTION 3, so that when amended it 
will read: ‘‘The annual dues of members shall be $6.00; for members 
of local affiliated societies, that subscribe for the American Anthropologist 
for each of their members and which have adopted the American Anthro- 

pologist as their official organ, the dues shall be $1.00.” 
Elsewhere in this issue will be found the Articles of Incorporation of 


the Association and the Corstitution as revised to date. 


The Council took affirmative action on the following: 

1. That members of the American Ethnological Society become 
members of the American Anthropological Association upon the certifica- 
tion of the fact of their membership by the Secretary of the Ethnological 
Society to the Secretary of this Association. 

2. That the expenditure of the Permanent Fund be ratified as a 
loan from the General Fund. 

3. That a Committee consisting of Judd, Hodge, and Michelson be 
appointed to investigate the General Fund of the Association and report 
at the next meeting. 

4. That the Secretary report on the question of redundancy in 
ARTICLE II of the Constitution. (His report is that it contains no 
redundancy not found also in the Act of Incorporation.) 

5. That the Secretary send the thanks of the Council to Mons. 
Léon Coutil for the gift of the three bound volumes of his collected papers. 
Also that the Secretary be empowered to dispose of volumes received 
on behalf of the Association and report to the latter as to the details 
of said disposals. 

6. That the program of the next annual meeting be printed inde- 
pendently. 

7. That the Treasurer be entrusted with the Archives of the Asso- 
ciation. 

8. That the Secretary and Treasurer be empowered to destroy letters, 
papers, etc., which in their judgment are not of permanent value to 
the Association. 

9. That the Act of Incorporation and the Constitution as revised 
to date be reprinted (see p. 101). 

10. That a Committee consisting of the President, Secretary, and 
Treasurer be empowered to decide on the place of the next annual 
meeting of the Association. 
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The Secretary was instructed to convey the thanks of the Association 
to the American Museum of Natural History and to the local members 
for facilities so generously supplied. With special remembrance will 
those present look back upon the dinner at Hotel Majestic and the daily 
luncheons at The Endicott. The luncheon on the closing day was in 
honor of Professor Franz Boas, marking as it did the thirty-fifth year 
of his doctorate. Short speeches were made by Goldenweiser (who 
presided), Tozzer, Lowie, MacCurdy, Sapir, and Goddard. To these 
collectively Professor Boas responded. 


The following telegram was sent to President Hodge: 


The American Anthropological Association has voted unanimously that the 
Secretary send you greetings and express its regrets that illness has prevented 
you from being present and presiding over its deliberations. 


(Signed) G. G. MacCurpy. 
The Secretary is in receipt of the following telegram in response: 


I greatly appreciate your telegram. Please extend my cordial greetings and 
every good wish to the officers and members of the American Anthropological 
Association. I greatly regret not being with you this time, but hope for better 
things in the future 

(Signed) F. W. Hopce. 

On motion of Professor Boas, a Committee consisting of Boas, 
Goddard, and Farabee was appointed to draft resolutions on the retire- 
ment of George Grant MacCurdy from the post of Secretary of the 


Association. The Committee reports as follows: 


WHEREAS Dr. George Grant MacCurdy has served the American Anthro- 
pological Association for thirteen years as Secretary, and has during this time, by 
his rare devotion to the interests of the Association, contributed a large share 
towards building up the Association, and through it towards anthropological 
work in our country: therefore be it 

Resolved, That the American Anthropological Association express their sincere 
thanks to Dr. George Grant MacCurdy for the signal services which he has 
rendered to the Association. 

(Signed) FrANz Boas, 
E, GoppDARD, 
Wma. Curtis FARABEE, 
Committee on Resolutions. 
January 2, 1917. 

The Chair appointed a Committee on Nominations consisting of 
Goddard, Dixon, and Sapir, whose report was accepted by the Associa- 
tion, the election of officers resulting as follows: 
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President: Alfred L. Kroeber, Affiliated Colleges, San Francisco. 

Vice-President, 1917: George B. Gordon, University of Pennsylvania. 

Vice-President, 1918: B. Laufer, Field Museum of Natural History. 

Vice-President, 1919: John R. Swanton, Bureau of American Ethnology. 

Vice-President, 1920: George Grant MacCurdy, Yale University. 

Secretary: Alfred M. Tozzer, Harvard University. 

Treasurer: Neil M. Judd, U. S. National Museum. 

Editor: Pliny E. Goddard, American Museum of Natural History. 

Associate Editors: John R. Swanton, Robert H. Lowie. 

Executive Committee: The President, Secretary, Treasurer, and Editor (ex- 
officio), Clark Wissler, Edward Sapir, W. C. Farabee. 

Council: F. Boas, W. H. Holmes, J. W. Fewkes, R. B. Dixon, F. W. Hodge, 
A. L. Kroeber, George B. Gordon, B. Laufer, John R. Swanton, G. G. MacCurdy, 
A. M. Tozzer, Neil M. Judd, P. E. Goddard (ex-officio); W. C. Mills, H. Mont- 
gomery, C. B. Moore, W. K. Moorehead, E. K. Putnam, C. Peabody, C. C. Wil- 
loughby, T. Michelson, A. B. Skinner, M. H. Saville, E. W. Hawkes, (1917); 
Alice C. Fletcher, C. P. Bowditch, S. Culin, R. H. Lowie, C. H. Hawes, E. Sapir, 
N. C. Nelson, H. Bingham, J. A. Mason, H. Haeberlin, E. W. Gifford, Elsie Clews 
Parsons, (1918); A. E. Jenks, S. A. Barrett, W. Hough, A. Hrdlicka, B. T. B. Hyde, 
C. Wissler, F. G. Speck, A. A. Goldenweiser, E. A. Hooton, A. V. Kidder, F. C. 
Cole, L. Spier, (1919); Byron Cummings, W. C. Farabee, G. G. Heye, H. J. 
Spinden, C. M. Barbeau, W. D. Wallis, A. B. Lewis, S. Hagar, Miss H.N. 
Wardle, Theodoor de Booy, F. H. Sterns, S. K. Lothrop, (1920). 

The incoming President, Professor Alfred L. Kroeber, has appointed 
the following committees: 

Committee on Program: A, M. Tozzer (chairman), Roland B. Dixon, Alice C. 
Fletcher, Ales Hrdlicka, G. G. MacCurdy, Berthold Laufer, Clark Wissler. 

Committee on Finance: Charles Peabody (chairman), Edward E. Ayer, Charles 
P. Bowditch, William H. Furness, George G. Heye, Clarence B. Moore, Homer 
E. Sargent. 

Committee on Policy: Franz Boas (chairman), Roland B. Dixon, J. Walter 
Fewkes, W. H. Holmes, Robert H. Lowie, George G. MacCurdy, A. M. Tozzer. 

Committee on Publication: A. L. Kroeber (chairman ex-officio), Hiram Bingham, 
Stewart Culin, P. E. Goddard (secretary ex-officio), A. A. Goldenweiser, G. B. 
Gordon, Walter Hough, Neil M. Judd, F, W. Hodge, Berthold Laufer, E. Sapir, 
M. H. Saville, John R. Swanton, A. M. Tozzer. 

To represent the Association on the Council of the A. A. A. S.: W. H. Holmes 
and Franz Boas. 

ADDRESSES AND PAPERS 

The retiring Vice-Presidential (Section H) address by Professor 
Lillien J. Martin was read before the American Psychological Association 
at Teachers’ College, her subject being ‘‘ Personality as Revealed by the 


Content of Images.’”’ For his Presidential address before the American 
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Folk-Lore Society, Dr. Robert H. Lowie chose “Oral Tradition and 
History.” 

A majority of the papers read were presented through the American 
Anthropological Association. 


The list of authors and titles of papers presented follows: 


AITKEN, RoBert T. Personal Equation in Mythology. 

BARBEAU, C. M. (a) Property and Transactions Among the Natives of British 
Columbia; (6) The Resources of the Canadian Folk-Lore. (Both by title.) 

BEAN, ROBERT BENNETT. The Geographical Distribution of Certain Human 
Types. 

BUELL, ROWENA. Some Composite Italic Charms (Exhibit of Collection). 

DEARBORN, GEORGE VAN N. Blood Pressure andthe Mental Process. (By title.) 

FARABEE, W.C. A Brief Account of the University Museum’s (Phila.) Expedi- 
tion Among the Indian Tribes of the Amazon Valley. 

HaGAR, STANSBURY. Significance of the Uxmal Temples. 

Hawkes, E. W. The Argillite Culture of New Jersey. 
- Bering Strait as a Centre of Eskimo Migration and Dispersal. 

HoucH, WALTER. Exploration of a Pit Village near Luna, New Mexico. (By 
title.) 
- Fire Origin Myths of the American Indians. (By title. 

Hrp.icka, A. Some Recent Finds of Supposedly Ancient Human Remains on 
this Continent. 

Jounson, ANNE. La Gui-Année, a Missouri New Year’s Custom. 

Jupp, New M. Evidences of Circular Kivas in Ruins of Western Utah.! 

Kunz, GEorGE F. Jade from Jordansmiihl, Silesia, Germany. 

LEDEN, CHRISTIAN. Notes on the Music of Greenland and Canada. 

Leusa, JAMEs H. Differentiation of the Meaning of ‘‘Soul’’ and of “ Ghost.” 

Lowry, LAwson G. (a) On Cranial Measurements of Persons Dying in Insane 
Hospitals; (6) On a Certain Anomaly of Gyration in Brains of Psychotic 
Persons. (Both by title.) 

MacCurpy, GEORGE GRANT. Archeological Evidences Bearing on Man's 
Antiquity at Vero, Florida. 

MEANS, PuHitip AINSWORTH. Translation and Annotation of an Interesting 
and Early Description of Palenque, written in 1786 by Juan Bautista Mufios. 

MERWIN, Bruce W. The Obion Group of Mounds, Henry County, Tennessee. 

MICHELSON, TRUMAN. Notes of the Peoria Indians. 

MoorEHEAD, WARREN K. Andaste Cemetery on the Susquehanna. 

Morris, Eart H. The Place of Coiled Ware in Southwestern Pottery.’ 

OETTEKING, BruNO. The Processus Frontosphenoidalis of the Zygoma and its 


Bearing on the Configuration of the Orbit. 


1 This article appears on page 34. 


* This article appears on page 24. 
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PARSONS; (tse Abstract of Three Matrix Tales of Negro Folk-Tales. 


Substitution of Animals for Men in Negro Folk-Tales. 

PEABODY, CHARLES. (a) J. Reed Moir and the Rostro-Carinates; (b) A Pre- 
historic Wind Instrument from Pecos.' 

PoyNnTER, C. W. M. Some Conclusions Based on Studies in Cerebral Anthro 
pology. 

SCHLEITER, F. Variability in the Implications of the Concept of Causality in 
Different Phases of Culture. 

SouTHARD E. E. and Tart, A. E. The Comparative Convolutional Complexity 
of Left and Right Hemispheres. 

—— The Comparative Convolutional Complexity of Subjects Drawn from 
Various Occupational Groups. (Both by title.) 

Speck, FRANK G. Kinship Terms and the Family Hunting Band. 

—— Some Totems Among the Northeastern Algonkians.? 

Spier, LestreE. Chronology of the Zufii Ruins. 

SPINDEN, H. J. Extension of the Archaic Horizon. 

Stamp, HArRLEy. (a) The Origin of Wampum, an Algonkin Tale; (6) Blood 
Pressure Experiments on American Indians. 

SULLIVAN, Louts. Variations in the Glenoid Fossae.* 

Swirt, WALTER B. Some Psychological Aspects of Stuttering. 

Tart, A. E. and SoutHarp E. E. The Comparative Convolutional Complexity 
of Left and Right Hemispheres. 

—— The Comparative Convolutional Complexity of Subjects Drawn from 
Various Occupational Groups. (Both by title.) 

THompesoN, StitH. Bible Stories Among the American Indians. 

WaALsH, JAMES J. Humanity and Men. (By title.) 

H. NEwett. The So-called “Ceremonial Stones’’ in Relation to 
Algonkin Symbolism. 

Witson, Lucy L. W. Preliminary Report on Excavations at Otowi, New Mexico, 


by the Philadelphia Commercial Museum in 1915-16. 


1 This article appears on page 30. 


? This article appears on page 9. 


* This article appears on page I9 
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THE AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION! 


CONSTITUTION OF 


Act OF INCORPORATION 


THE AMERICAN ANTHROPO- } Recorded March 26, A.D. 1902. 

LOGIC(AL) ASSOCIATION. J 10.20 A.M. 

City of Washington, 


District of Columbia. 


We, the undersigned, Stewart Culin of Philadelphia, George A. 
Dorsey of Chicago, J. Walter Fewkes of Washington, W J McGee of 
Washington, and Joseph D. McGuire of Washington, being persons of 
full age and citizens of the United States, and a majority being citizens 
of the District of Columbia, pursuant to and in conformity with sections 
599-604 of the code of law for the District of Columbia, enacted by the 
Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled and approved March 3, 1901, hereby associate our- 
selves together as a body corporate, and certify in writing: 

1. That the name of the body corporate is The American Anthro- 
pologic al) Association. 

2. That the term for which the Association is organized is perpetual. 

3. That the particular business and objects of the Association are, 
to promote the science of anthropology, to stimulate and coordinate 
the efforts of American anthropologists, to foster local and other societies 
devoted to anthropology, to serve as a bond of union amoag American 
anthropologists and anthropologic(al) organizations present and prospec- 
tive, and to publish and encourage the publication of matter pertaining 
to anthropology; the Association to have power (a) to acquire, hold and 
convey real and other property and to establish general and special 
funds, (b) to hold meetings, (c) to conduct, support, or aid anthropo- 
logic(al) research, (d) to publish and distribute matter pertaining to 
anthropology, and (e) in general to transact any business pertaining to 
an organization for the promotion of anthropology. 

4. That the affairs, funds, and property of the Association shall be 


in general charge of a board of managers whose number for the first 


1As amended at the New York Meeting, December, 1916. 
IOI 
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year shall be thirty-two, all of whom shall be elected from among the 
members of the Association. 


Witness our hands and seals this twenty-fourth day of March, 1902. 


STEWART CULIN (Seal) 

GEORGE A. DoRSEY (Seal) 

Jno. D. McCCHESNEY J. WALTER FEWKEs (Seal) 
(Witness) W J McGEE (Seal) 


JosepH D. McGutre (Seal) 


Personally appeared before me this twenty-fourth day of March, 
1902, Stewart Culin, George A. Dorsey, J. Walter Fewkes, W J McGee, 
and Joseph D. McGuire, all of whom signed the foregoing Act of Incor- 
poration in my presence, and acknowledged the same in due form of law 
to be their act and deed for the purposes herein stated. 

Done in the City of Washington, District of Columbia, this twenty- 
fourth day of March, 1902. 

Joun D. McCHEsNEYy, 
Notary Public 
( Recorded on pages 33—34, book 10, Acts of Incorporation, Office of Recorder 
of Deeds, Washington, D. C.) 


CONSTITUTION (OR By-Laws!) 
As Amended To December 29, 1916 


ARTICLE I.— Name 
The name of this body corporate is the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 
ARTICLE II.—Objects 
The objects of the Association are to promote the science of Anthro- 
pology; to stimulate the efforts of American anthropologists; to co- 
ordinate Anthropology with other sciences; to foster local and other 
societies devoted to Anthropology; to serve as a bond of union among 
American anthropologists and American anthropological organizations 
present and prospective; and to publish and encourage the publication 
of matter pertaining to Anthropology. 


ARTICLE III.—Membership 
SECTION I. The Association may include four classes of member- 
ship, viz., members, life members, honorary members, and patrons. 


1 Under the laws of the District of Columbia an act of incorporation is equivalent 
to a constitution, and the more detailed regulations become by-laws. 
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SECTION 2. Persons or institutions interested in Anthropology may 
be elected on nomination of two members of the Association, and on 
payment of dues shall become Members of the corporation, with full 
rights of voting and holding office. 

SECTION 3. Any person but not a library or other institution may 
become a Life Member on payment of $100 at one time. 

SECTION 4. Persons who have obtained eminence through the 
promotion of Anthropology may be elected as Honorary Members; 
they shall be entitled to vote and hold office, shall receive the publications 
of the Association, and shall be exempt from dues. 

SECTION 5. Persons interested in Anthropology who may at one 
time contribute $500 or more to the Association may be elected as 
Patrons; they shall be eligible as Members or Honorary Members, shall 
receive the publications of the Association, and shall be exempt from dues. 

SECTION 6. All elections to membership shall be by the Council of 
the Association. 


ARTICLE IV.—-A ffiliations 


The Association may affiliate with other organizations. 


ARTICLE V.—Officers 

SECTION I. The officers of the Association shall comprise a President, 
four Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Editor, and a number 
of Councillors to be determined annually by the Association. These, 
with the ex-presidents, shall constitute a board of managers to be known 
as the Council. 

SECTION 2. The President, Secretary, Treasurer, and Editor shall 
be elected annually to serve for one year, or until their successors are 
elected and installed. One Vice-President and one-fourth of the total 
number of Councillors shall be elected annually to serve for four years 
or until their successors are elected. 

SECTION 3. The administration of the Association, including the 
filling of vacancies, the nomination of officers, and the arrangement of 
affiliations, shall be entrusted to the Council. Five shal! constitute a 
quorum. The President, Secretary, Treasurer, Editor, and three addi- 
tional members of the Council to be designated by the Council, shall form 
an Executive Committee of the Council, which shall meet at the call 
of the President and act in behalf of the Association, except during the 
meetings of the Association or of the Council, in all matters requiring 
attention. 


SECTION 4. The President shall preside at the meetings of the 


| 
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Association, of the Council, and of the Executive Committee, or may 
delegate this duty; the President and Secretary shall sign all written 
contracts and obligations authorized by the Council. 

SECTION 5. In the absence or incapacity of the President his duties 
shall devolve on the Vice-Presidents in the order of their seniority in 
service. 

SECTION 6. The Secretary shall record the proceedings of the 
Association, of the Council, and of the Executive Committee, conduct 
correspondence, make an annual report, and have general charge of 
executive matters under the direction of the President. 

SECTION 7. The treasurer shall have charge of the funds and other 
property of the Association under regulations fixed by the Council, 
shall make collections and disbursements, and shall render an annual 
report; he may be required to give bond; and his accounts shall be 
audited annually and at such other times as the Council may direct, by 
a committee of three members of the Association. 

SECTION 8. The Editor shall act as Secretary of the Committee on 
Publication and perform other duties as directed by the President, 
Executive Committee, or Council. 

SECTION 9. The officers of the Association shall be elected by 
majority ballot of the members present at regular annual meetings 
after open nomination, including the nominations submitted by the 
Council. 

ARTICLE VI.— Meetings 

SECTION 1. A regular meeting of the Association and of the Council 
shall be held annually in December or January; this shall be the annual 
meeting for the election of officers and the transaction of general business. 

SECTION 2. Special meetings of the Association or of the Council 
may be held on vote of the Council. Special meetings of the Council 
may be called by the President with the concurrence of two Vice-Presi- 
dents; and the President shall call a special meeting of the Council at 
any time and place on the written demand of ten members of the Council. 

SECTION 3. Notices of regular meetings shall be published at least 
two months in advance, and printed notices of meetings, with pre- 
liminary programs of the scientific proceedings, shall be sent to all 
members at least a week in advance. 

SECTION 4. Twenty members shall constitute a quorum of the 
Association. 

ARTICLE VII.— Committees 

SECTION 1. There shall be standing committees on Program, Fi- 

nance, and Publication. These committees shall be appointed at the 
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annual meeting by the incoming President, to serve until their successors 
are designated. The Committee on Publication shall form an editorial 
board in charge of the publications of the Association. 

SECTION 2. All committees of the Association and of the Council 
shall be designated by the President, except when otherwise provided; 
and the President shall be chairman ex officio of every committee, 


except when otherwise provided. 


ArTICLE VIII.— Publications 


The Association may publish a periodical journal and occasional 
memoirs, and the periodical journal shall be sent to all members not in 
arrears, and to life members, honorary members, and patrons, and may 


be sold by subse ription or otherwise. 


ARTICLE 1X.— Finances and Property 


SECTION I. The Association may acquire, hold, and convey prop- 
erty, both personal and real. 

SECTION 2. The fiscal year of the Association (Society) shall begin 
on the first day of January. 

SECTION 3. The annual dues of members shall be $6.00; for mem- 
bers of local affiliated societies that subscribe for the American Anthro- 
pologist for each of their members and which have adopted the American 
Anthropologist as their official organ, the annual dues shall be $1.00. 

SECTION 4. Annual dues shall be payable in January; members 
one year in arrears shall not be entitled to vote or to receive the journal, 
and members two years in arrears shall, after formal notification, be 
regarded as withdrawn from the Association. 

SECTION 5. The income from life membership and such other 
moneys as may from time to time become available shall be regarded as 
a permanent fund, which may be invested in the interests of the Associa- 
tion. The income from annual dues, patrons’ payments, interest on 
investments, and other sources may be regarded as a working fund, 
available for publication and other current expenses; but any surplus 
of this fund beyond current needs shall be added to the permanent fund. 

SECTION 6. No financial obligation in excess of available funds in 
the treasury shall be assumed by the Council except by authority of a 
two-thirds’ vote of the members present at a regular annual meeting; 
provided, that for the purpose of this section annual dues and subscriptions 


for the current year may be reckoned as available funds. 
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ARTICLE X.—Amendments 


SECTION 1. Amendments to this Constitution proposed by any 
three members in writing shall be referred to the Council, and notice 
thereof shall be given in the announcement of the next meeting; they 
shall be brought up at this meeting, and if approved by the Council 
may be adopted by a majority vote of the members present, but if 
disapproved by the Council shall not be adopted without a two-thirds’ 
vote of the members present. 


SECIION 2. Amendments shall go into effect immediately on adop- 
tion. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE AMERICAN 
SOCIETY 


ETHNOLOGICAL 


CERTIFICATE OF INCORPORATION OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 
INCORPORATED 


WE, the undersigned, being all of the members of the Executive 
Committee of the American Ethnological Society, an unincorporated 
association, such cOmmittee exercising the functions commonly exercised 
by a Board of Directors, desiring to incorporate said unincorporated as- 
sociation pursuant to the provisions of Section 5 of the Membership 
Corporation Laws, do hereby certify as follows: 

First: That we are all of full age; at least two-thirds of us are citizens 
of the United States; and at least one of us is a resident of the State of 
New York. 

Second: The said unincorporated association was organized for the 
following purposes: to promote inquiries into the origin, progress and 
characteristics of the races of man; by publishing and distributing docu- 
ments; by arranging scientific meetings and public lectures; and by other 
means adapted to the ends for which the said association was established. 

Third: A regularly called meeting of the members of the said unin- 
corporated association was duly held on the 28th day of February, 1916, 
at 8:15 o'clock in the evening, at the building of the American Museum 
of Natural History, in the Borough of Manhattan, City of New York. 

Fourth: In accordance with the provisions of Section 5 of the Member- 
ship Corporation Law, a notice of the time and place of such meeting 
and of the intention of said unincorporated association to incorporate 
was given at least thirty days before such meeting, either personally or 
by mail, by serving the same upon each member of such association whose 
residence or post office address was known. Proof of service of such 
notice is hereto annexed and made a part hereof. 

Fifth: Such meeting, by the unanimous vote of all the members of 
such Society present and voting, authorized the Executive Committee 
thereof to incorporate such unincorporated society or association for the 
same purposes for which it then existed, in accordance with the provisions 
of the Membership Corporation Law, with the corporate name of Ameri- 
can Ethnological Society, unanimously adopted at said meeting, as more 
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fully appears by the certificate of the chairman and secretary of said 
meeting, which is hereto annexed and made a part hereof. 

Sixth: The particular objects for which said corporation is to be 
formed, are the same for which the said unincorporated association was 
established, to wit: To promote inquiries into the origin, progress and 
characteristics of the races of man; by publishing and distributing docu- 
ments; by arranging scientific meetings and public lectures; and by other 
means adapted to the ends for which this corporation is organized. 

Pursuant to Section 5 of the Membership Corporations Law the 
members of the said unincorporated association are to become members 
of the American Ethnological Society, Incorporated, and all of the prop- 
erty of the said unincorporated association, or held by any person or 
persons for its use and benefit, is to rest in and become the property of 
the said corporation, subject to the prov isions of said Section 

The said corporation is to be formed for the purpose of incorporating 
the American Ethnological Society, an unincorporated association. 

The said corporation is to do all other lawful acts and things necessary 
for and incidental to the accomplishment of the purposes hereinbefore 
enumerated. 

Seventh: The name of said corporation shall be AMERICAN ETH- 
NOLOGICAL SOCIETY, INCORPORATED 

Eighth: The territory in which the operations of said corporation are 
to be principally conducted, is the Borough of Manhattan, in the City, 
County and State of New York. 

Ninth: The principal office of said corporation shall be located in 
the Borough of Manhattan, in the City, County and State of New York. 

Tenth: The number of directors of said corporation shall be nine. 

Eleventh: The names and places of residence, or the post office 
address, of the persons who at the time of the said meeting of such unin- 
corporated association constituted its Executive Committee, and who are 


to be the directors of said corporation until its first annual meeting are: 


Names Residence or Post Office Address 
PLiny EARLE GODDARD, Leonia, New Jersey. 
ALFRED L. KROEBER, University of California, 
Berkeley, California. 
MARSHALL H. SAVILLE, 10 East 33rd Street, Manhattan, 
New York City. 
Rosert H. Lowie, 448 St. Nicholas Avenue, Man- 


hattan, New York City. 
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CLEws PARSONS, 115 East 72nd Street, Manhattan, 
New York City. 
FRANZ Boas Franklin Avenue, Grantwood, 


New Jersey. 


CLARK WISSLER, 457 West 123rd Street, Manhattan, 
New York City. 

A. A. GOLDENWEISER, 550 Riverside Drive, Manhattan, 
New York City. 

STANSBURY HAGAR, 48 Wall Street, Manhattan, 


New York City 
Twelfth: The annual meeting of the said corporation shall be held on 
the last Monday in January in each and every year. 
In Witness Whereof we have made, signed and acknowledged this 
certificate this 11th day of May, 1916. 


(Signed by the above naimed persons.) 


STATE OF NEW YORK 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE 
ALBANY 
It is hereby certified, that 
The Certificate of Incorporation of American Ethnological Society, 
Incorporated, with acknowledgment thereto annexed, was filed and 
recorded in this office on the twenty-second day of May, 1916 
Witness my hand and the seal of office of the 
Secretary of State, at the City of Albany, this 
22nd day of May, 1916. 
(Signed) A. B. PARKER, Deputy Secretary of 
State 


AMERICAN ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY (INCORPORATED) 


CONSTITUTION ! 
ARTICLE I.— Name 


This corporation shall be named THE AMERICAN ETHNOLOGICAL 
SociETY (INCORPORATED). 


ARTICLE II.—Objects 
The object of the Society is to promote inquiries into the origin, 


progress, and characteristics of the races of man; by publishing and dis- 


1 Adopted at a meeting of the Society held October 25, 1916. 
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tributing documents, by arranging scientific meetings and public lectures, 
and by other means adapted to the ends for which the Society is es- 
tablished. 

ARTICLE III.— Membership 

SECTION I. The Society shall consist of members (including annual 
members, life members, and patrons), fellows, corresponding members, 
and honorary members. 

SECTION 2.—Members. The name and residence of a candidate for 
membership shall be presented in writing to the Board of Directors, and 
a majority vote of the directors present at any meeting of the Board of 
Directors shall be required for the nomination of the candidate. 

Any person so nominated, and elected by the majority vote of the 
members present at any regular meeting of the Society shall become a 
member on the payment of the required dues. 

SECTION 3.—Fellows. Any person engaged in work in anthropology 
or any related science may be elected a fellow in the manner provided in 
SECTION 2 for the election of members. Fellows shall have all the rights 
possessed by members of the Society. 

SECTION 4.— Corresponding Members. Any person not a resident of 
New York City and vicinity, interested in the purposes of the Society, 
and capable of sustaining relations to it of mutual advantage, may be 
elected a corresponding member in the manner provided in SECTION 2. 

SECTION 5.— Honorary Members. Any person who has rendered dis- 
tinguished services in the interests of anthropology may be elected an 
honorary member in the manner provided in SECTION 2. 

SECTION 6.—Withdrawal and Suspensions. Any member or fellow 
shall cease to be a member or fellow upon the filing by him with the 
Secretary of a written withdrawal or resignation from membership. Any 
member or fellow twelve (12) months in arrears in the payment of dues 
may be suspended from membership by a majority vote of the Board of 
Directors, and may be expelled by a similar vote after due notice in 
writing. 

ARTICLE IV.—Dues 

SECTION I. The annual dues of members shall be ten dollars ($10.). 
The annual dues of fellows shall be six dollars ($6.). 

SECTION 2. Any member who shall contribute at one time one 
hundred dollars ($100.) shall be known as a life member, and shall there- 
after be exempt from annual dues. Any member who shall contribute 
at one time five hundred dollars ($500.) shall be known as a patron, and 


shall thereafter be exempt from the payment of annual dues. 


the publications of the Society and the 
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Corresponding members shall be exempt from the payment of dues. 


Honorary members shall be entitled to all the privileges of the Society 


without the payment of dues. 


SECTION 3. Members, fellows, and honorary members shall receive 


American Anthropologist” free, 


and shall become members of the American Anthropological Association, 


that organization consenting, without further payment of dues. 


Corresponding members shall receive the publications of the Society 


free. 


ARTICLE V.—Officers 


SECTION I. The officers of the Society shall be a President, two 


Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Editor, and three Council- 
lors. Collectively they shall constitute the Board of Directors. The 


Councillors and officers of the Society shall be chosen by and from its 


members and fellows whose names appear at the time of the election upon 


the roll kept by the Secretary as is provided in SECTION 4 of this Article. 


SECTION 2.—The President. The president shall preside at all 
meetings of the Society, shall call meetings of the Society and of the 
Board of Directors, appoint all standing committees, and shall sign with 
the Secretary all contracts and other formal papers authorized by the 
Society. 

SECTION 3.—The Vice-Presidents. Upon the death, or in the absence 
of the President, the Vice-Presidents in the order of their election shall 
discharge the duties of the President. 

SECTION 4. The Secre tary. The pecretary shall keep the records of 
the meetings of the Society and minutes of the business transacted by 
the Board of Directors; he shall preserve a record of the membership of 
the Society properly classified, and shall furnish copies of the same to the 
Treasurer and Editor as may be required; he shall conduct the official 
correspondence of the Society, and with the President shall sign all 
contracts authorized by the Society; he shall have the custody of the 
records, books, and collections of the Society, so far as not otherwise 
ordered by a majority vote of the Socie ty. 

SECTION 5.—The Treasurer. The Treasurer shall receive and dis- 
burse all moneys of the society, and keep the same in a depository ap- 
proved by the Board of Directors; he shall be the custodian of all legal 
and financial documents of the society, except those enumerated in 
SEcTION 4 of this Article; he shall deposit or invest all dues received 
from life members and patrons as a permanent fund, in such manner as 


shall be approved by the Board of Directors; he shall keep separate 
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accounts of any moneys received by him for special purposes, including 
the permanent fund, and is to sign all checks, drafts, and other orders for 
the payment of money on certification by the President, Secretary, or 
Editor; he shall present to the Board of Directors before the annual 
meeting a report of the receipts and expenditures during the preceding 
business year. 

SECTION 6.—The Editor. The Editor shall have general charge of the 
publications of the Society under the direction of the Board of Directors. 

SECTION 7.— Compensation. The several officers and directors of 


the Society shall serve without compensation for their services. 


ARTICLE VI.— Board of Directors 

The Board of Directors shall present at the annual meeting of the 
Society a report, verified by the President and Treasurer, or by a majority 
of the directors, showing the whole amount of real and personal property 
owned by it, where located, and where and how deposited or invested; 
the amount and nature of the property acquired during the year im- 
mediately preceding the date of the report, and the manner of the ac- 
quisition; the amounts applied, appropriated, or expended during the 
year immediately preceding such date, and the purposes, objects, or 
persons to or for which such applications, appropriations, or expenditures 
have been made; and the names and places of residence of the persons 
who have been admitted to membership in the Society during such year; 
which report shall be filed with the records of the Society and an abstract 
thereof entered in the minutes of the proceedings of the annual meetings. 
The Board of Directors shall also submit at the annual meeting a budget 
for the year immediately following the meeting for the approval of the 
Society, and shall be charged with the execution of the work provided in 
the approved budget. The Board of Directors shall also transact all 
business of the Society not otherwise provided for, and shall have power 
to fill vacancies in its own membership or in any offices until the next 
annual election. 

ARTICLE VII.— Meetings 

SECTION I. Six regular meetings shall be held annually between the 
months of October and April inclusive, at such times and places as the 
Board of Directors may determine. 

SECTION 2. The Board of Directors shall call a meeting of the Society 
upon the written request of fifteen members. 

SECTION 3. The annual meeting shall be held on the last Monday 


in January in each and every year. At this meeting the reports of the 
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Board of Directors and of the officers shall be presented and passed upon, 
officers and councillors for the ensuing year shall be elected; a budget 
shall be adopted; and all other business which may be proper and lawful 
shall be transacted. 

SECTION 4. Notices for special and other meetings shall be sent by 
mail at least three days prior to the time of holding the meeting, and a 


notice so sent shall be considered sufficient notification. 


ArticLe VIII.—Quorum 
Nine members present at the annual or any other meeting of the 
Society shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of business. At 
any meeting of the Board of Directors five present shall constitute a 
quorum, and at any meeting of a committee a majority of such committee 


shall constitute a quorum. 


ARTICLE 1X.—Amendments 
The Constitution and By-Laws may be repealed, amended, or added 
to by a vote of two-thirds of the members present at any meeting provided 


twenty days’ notice in writing of such proposed amendment or amend- 


ments be given. A statement of the service of notice shall be filed with 


the Treasurer at or before the meeting. 


BY-LAWS 
ARTICLE I.— Business Year 

The business year of the Society shall commence on January 1 and 

end on December 31. 
ARTICLE II.—Dues 

SECTION 1. Members whose dues are in arrears for more than two 
years shall be dropped from the roll unless the Board of Directors shall 
otherwise determine. 

SECTION 2. ‘‘The American Anthropologist’’ is the official organ 
of the Society. Members or fellows receiving ‘‘The American Anthro- 
pologist”’ from other sources are entitled to such a reduction of the annual 


dues as may be determined from time to time by the Board of Directors. 


ArTICLE III.—Guests 
The Board of Directors shall invite as regular guests with the privilege 
to participate in all scientific work of the Society, persons temporarily 
residing in New York City and vicinity who are devoting themselves to 
anthropological researches and studies. 
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ARTICLE IV.—Elections 

SECTION I. At each annual meeting there shall be elected by ballot 
a President, two Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Editor, 
and three Councilors, and as many additional officers and Councillors 
as may be required by the Constitution, to serve for one year or until 
their successors are chosen. 

The officers of the American Ethnological Society, elected in January, 
1916: President, PLiny E. Gopparp; First Vice-President, A. L. 
KROEBER; Second Vice-President, M. H. SAVILLE; Secretary, RoBERT H, 
Treasurer, CLEWs PARsons; Editor, FRANz Boas; Coun- 
cillors, CLARK WIsSLER, A. A. GOLDENWEISER, and STANSBURY HAGAR 
shall serve under this Constitution until the annual meeting in January, 
1917, and until other officers are elected and have qualified. 

SECTION 2. The Board of Directors shall serve as a nominating 
committee at the elections of the Society, but any other or additional 


nominations may be made by any member or fellow of the Society. 


| 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN ETHNOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY 


Meeting of February 24, 1915 


Wits President F. Boas in the chair, Dr. Gudmund Hatt delivered 
a lecture, illustrated with lantern slides, on “Beliefs and Customs of 
the Lapps.’’ The following abstract was furnished by the lecturer: 

Although the Lapps have long been under the influence of European 
civilization and are thoroughly christianized, many important survivals 
still exist in their customs and beliefs. They believe in different kinds 
of supernatural beings. Some of these are thought of as a people (some- 
times called the saivo-people), living very much like the Lapps, but 
generally invisible and mostly underground. This underground-people 
seem originally to be the dead, although this idea is now obscured, 
Another class, but not distinctly divided from the aforementioned, is 
that of the sickness-bringing spirits, »:wonas, who still are clearly under- 
stood to be spirits of the dead. Different, but not always clearly dis- 
tinguished by the Lapps from these spirits are the local spirits, residing 
in rocks, rivers, springs, mountain localities, etc. Important super- 
natural powers are connected with the lodge, where the fireplace and the 
place behind it are held especially sacred. The fire, and also certain 
springs have intimate connection with the renewal of life. Speaking 
of supernatural powers, the Lapps sometimes will emphasize the idea of 
spirits having definite personality; but at other times the idea of power 
itself is so highly emphasized that it seems devoid of personality. This 
comes out especially in magic, which is still practised, although the magic 
drum has disappeared. Characteristic of the Lapp mind is the idea of 
reindeer-luck, inherited or acquired by supernatural means, especially 
by offerings. The herding, milking, and slaughtering of the reindeer and 
dividing of the meat are regulated by a complex system of rules and 
traditions, which are all meant to insure reindeer-luck and reincarnation 
of reindeer, and which constitute a very essential part of Lapp beliefs 
and customs. 


Meeting of March 5, 1915 
THE Executive Committee met. Present: Boas, Goldenweiser, 
Hagar, Goddard, Saville, Spinden, Mrs. Parsons. 
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A draft of the revised Constitution and By-Laws was read, discussed, 
and adopted for recommendation to the Society. 

Dr. Goddard brought up the subject of an International Journal of 
American Linguistics and the possible connection with it of the Society. 
On motion of M. H. Saville it was decided to have the Chair appoint a 


committee of three to report on the matter to the Executive Committee. 


Meeting of March 25, 1915 

Dr. H. J. SPINDEN delivered a lecture, illustrated with lantern slides, 
on ‘Culture History in Central America.” 

In Salvador there are abundant pottery remains of at least three 
cultures. The first is identical with archaic culture of the Valley of 
Mexico. The second is largely Mayan and the third is clearly Nahuan, 
corresponding to the late Toltec and to the Aztec periods in Mexico. 
The archaic culture is probably to be attributed to the Nahua tribes of 
the Mexican group who carried it as far as Nicaragua and Costa Rica. 
There is clear evidence of the transition from the archaic to the Mayan 
styles in Salvador and in the Totonacan region of Vera Cruz. In Nica- 
ragua the Luna ware seems to be equivalent to the Mayan culture. 
In Chiriqui, the so-called alligator ware is apparently a late development 
of the archaic in which the plastic technique has been overcast by a 
graphic technique. In Nicoya there are many examples halfway in 
development between the archaic figurines of Salvador and the amulets 
representing nude females belonging to the alligator ware of Chiriqui. 

The archaic culture is the most homogeneous and widespread and 
it may have risen immediately after the invention of agriculture. Maize 
is referred to the highlands of Mexico. Migration seems to have followed 
the zones of environment. The Nahua tribes seem to have preferred a 
high and dry country while a migration bringing in South American 
features seems to have followed up the humid east coast of Central 
America. 

Meeting of April 28, 1915 

At this meeting Dr. Dean S. Fansler, of Columbia University, 
presented a paper on “Filipino Nursery Rhymes and Folk-Tales.”” He 
pointed out the several foreign influences—Hindu, Mohammedan, Euro- 
pean—to which the Christianized Filipino have been subjected. He 
found that many tales could not be definitely traced to their source of 
origin for this reason, but some, especially the fairy tales, may be accepted 
as genuinely aboriginal. The lecture was discussed by Drs. Parsons, 


Spinden, Goldenweiser, and Lowie. 
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Special Meeting of May 20, 1915 

A SPECIAL meeting having been called by the President, the Society 
met at the School of Journalism Building, Columbia University, at 
4:30 p.m. Present: Boas, Goldenweiser, Hagar, Spinden, Spier, 
Blackie, Goddard, Mead, Mrs. Parsons, Lowie. 

The draft of the revised Constitution, as passed by the Executive 
Committee, was read article by article and adopted as read. The By- 
Laws were also adopted article by article, with an amendment to Section 
1, Art. IV. The Constitution and By-Laws were then adopted as a 
whole. 

Dr. Goddard moved, and it was passed, that the Chair appoint a 
Committee of three to take up the matter of incorporating the Society. 

Mr. Hagar announced the resignation of Mr. Streeter and Mrs. Guy. 
The meeting then adjourned. 

A meeting of the Executive Committee was then called by the 
President. Mrs. Parsons proposed for membership Mr. Charles Sheldon, 


and the Committee unanimously indorsed the nomination. 


Meeting of October 25, 1915 

THE Society met in conjunction with the Section of Anthropology 
and Psychology of the New York Academy of Sciences, with Dr. Clark 
Wissler in the chair. The following public lecture was delivered: 
Marshall H. Saville, ‘‘ Field Activities of the Museum of the American 
Indian, 1915.” 

Professor Saville outlined the operations carried on under the auspic es 
of Mr. George G. Heye during the past year. The work achieved was 
both archaeological and ethnological, and embraced South America 
as well as North America. Somatological material is not to be installed 
by the Museum, but is turned over to the National Museum in Washing- 
ton, D. C. The speaker summarized the investigations carried on by 
himself, Mr. Theodor de Booy, and others, illustrating his lecture with 
slides. 

Meeting of November 29, 1915 

THE meeting was preceded by a session of the Executive Committee, 
attended by Boas, Hagar, Goddard, Lowie. Mr. Paul Kelly was pro- 
posed for membership, and Miss Bella Weitzner, Dr. H. K. Haeberlin, 
and Mr. Robert G. Aitken were proposed for fellowship in the Society. 
The Committee unanimously voted to nominate the above-mentioned. 

The meeting of the Society was then called to order by Professor 


Franz Boas, with a few words of greeting to Professor Alfred L. Kroeber, 


t 

} 
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of the University of California, who will spend the winter in New York 
and is expected to participate in the meetings of the Society. The 
member and fellows nominated by the Executive Committee were elected. 

Mr. Leslie Spier presented a paper, illustrated with charts, on 
“‘ Archaeological Research at Trenton, N. J.,’’ as pursued by the Depart- 
ment of Anthropology of the American Museum of Natural History. 
A survey of the archaeology of the Coastal Algonkin region necessitated 
an investigation of Abbott’s “‘argillite culture,’’ represented in the yellow 
sand below the surface soil at Trenton. Implements found in quantities 
differed culturally from the remains of the historic Lenapé, only a few 
types of blades, arrow points, and hammerstones being present. As 
shown by tabulated records, these artifacts occur in small groups. 
These appear over an extensive area, lying in a single plain of deposition 
near the surface soil. The vertical distribution of artifacts in these 
groups is uniform throughout the area, approximating a normal frequency 
distribution with a vertical range of dispersion of about twelve inches. 

Having defined the typical manner of distribution of these imple 
ments, their relations to certain geological features were investigated. 
The position of the horizontal warped planes (the so-called “‘red bands’’) 
which traverse the yellow sand, bear only a casual relation to the dis- 
tribution of the artifacts, and may be considered as of secondary forma- 
tion. The vertical distribution of the pebbles in the yellow sand also 
approximates a normal frequency distribution. The identity of the 
positions of the norms, and the range and manner of dispersion of 
corresponding series indicate the intimate relation which exists between 
pebble and artifact distributions. So far as the Trenton deposit is 
concerned, the problem is thus reduced to the determination of the 
geological antecedents of the several members comprising the stratum. 

Mr. Spier’s paper was discussed by Mr. Linton, who had done 
archaeological work in other parts of New Jersey, and by Dr. Chester 
A. Reeds, who participated as geologist in the expedition reported on 
by Mr. Spier. Dr. Clark Wissler pointed out as a distinctive feature 
of the new Trenton operations the use of statistical methods. 

Dr. Robert H. Lowie then presented “ Field Notes among the Kiowa 
and Hopi.”” Among the Kiowa his attention had been confined to the 
military societies, which were six in number, only one of which, the 
Rabbits, could in any sense be described as an age-division. Moreover, 
the element of purchase was lacking so that altogether the Kiowa system 
suggests that of the Crow and Cheyenne rather than of the Arapaho or 
Mandan. The points that required investigation among the Hopi relate 
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to social organization, more particularly to the kinship nomenclature. 
This differs from the Plateau Shoshonean type in the absence of reciprocal 
terms and also in the merging of. collateral and lineal blood-relatives, 
the latter feature corroborating Rivers’ correlation of the “ classificatory”’ 
kinship system with a clan grouping. Certain specific features char- 
acterize the Hopi system. There is a merging of distinct generations 
analogous to that which occurs among the Crow and Hidatsa, and which 
is explicable through the influence of the clan. Then there is a markedly 
weak development of terms of affinity, with teknonymy fairly prominent. 
Finally, there is a certain looseness in the use of kinship terms as com- 
pared with the rigor found elsewhere. Certain of these features seem 
to be common to all the Pueblo Indians. The clan of the First Mesa 
corresponds in constitution to the Iroquois maternal family since a census 
of all the clans shows that each consists of an old woman with her brothers 
and sisters, lineal and collateral, and her own and her lineal and collateral 
sisters’ descendants through females. It will, of course, be necessary 
to correlate this information with data from the Second and Third 
Mesas. An institution found among the Navajo but lacking among 
the Hopi is the mother-in-law taboo, the precise distribution of which 
in North America should be determined. 

There was an animated discussion in which Dr. Herbert J. Spinden, 
Professor A. L. Kroeber, Dr. A. A. Goldenweiser, Dr. Pliny E. Goddard, 


and Professor F..Boas took part. 


Meeting of January 21, 1916 

THE Executive Committee met at 2:15 p.m. Present: Boas, 
Goddard, Hagar, Lowie, Mrs. Parsons. 

The minutes of the last meeting were adopted as read. Dr. Goddard 
presented the report of the Incorporation Committee to the effect that 
the matter of incorporation had been entrusted to a proper representative 
who advised that the Constitution and By-Laws be revised to conform 
to legal requirements. Dr. Goddard further expounded the situation 
that had arisen in connection with the American Anthropologist and the 
American Anthropological Association. It was moved by Hagar, 
seconded by Lowie, and passed for recommendation to the Society that 
hereafter the dues of Fellows be raised to $6.00, the extra dollar to be 
paid to the Association and to make them automatically members of 
that organization, to meet the expenses incident to the publication of 
the Anthropologist. It was further passed that hereafter this journal 


be furnished only to members and fellows. Mr. Hagar moved and it 
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was passed that the Committee recommend that all life-members and 
members be made members of the Association in the same manner as 
the fellows except in so far as they may already be members. The 


meeting then adjourned. 


Meeting of January 24, 1916 

THE Executive Committee met before the annual meeting of the 
Society. Present: Boas, Goddard, Lowie, Mrs. Parsons. Dr. Goddard 
reported for the Committee on the legal changes necessary in the Con- 
stitution before incorporation. It was moved and carried that notice 
of these amendments was to be given at the meeting of the Society. 

The Secretary presented the report transmitted by the Treasurer, 
which was referred to an Auditing Committee composed of Messrs. 
H. S. Stiles (chairman), H. K. Haeberlin and N. C. Nelson. 

The following were nominated for office: President, P. E. Goddard; 
Ist Vice-President, A. L. Kroeber; 2d Vice-President, M. H. Saville; 
Secretary and Librarian, R. H. Lowie; Treasurer, Elsie Clews Parsons; 
Editor, Franz Boas; Executive Committee (in addition to the above), 
A. A. Goldenweiser, Clark Wissler, Stansbury Hagar. The meeting 
then adjourned, to be followed by the annual meeting of the Society. 

President Franz Boas called upon the Committee of Incorporation 
to give notice of the proposed amendments to the Constitution and 
By-Laws rendered necessary by legal requirements. This was done by 
Dr. Goddard. 

The President next called on the Secretary to present his report. 
The Secretary reported that the Society had the following membership: 
Life Members, 13; Subscribers, 12; Anthropological Fellows, 22; Fel- 
lows, 53; Members, 13; Non-Resident Members, 3. The Secretary's 
report was adopted. 

The Treasurer’s report was then read by the Secretary and referred 
to the Auditing Committee appointed by the Executive Committee (for 
the report of the Auditing Committee, see below). 

The Editor presented his report on publications, which was adopted. 

The Secretary, acting for the Nomination Committee, presénted their 
nominations for officers for the year 1916. On motion the Secretary 
was instructed to cast a single ballot for the nominees, as listed above. 

With this the business meeting closed and Professor Franz Boas 


presented some “‘ General Ethnological Notes from Porto Rico.’”” He was 


followed by Mr. Robert G. Aitken, who delivered a lecture, illustrated 


- This address embodied a 


with slides, on “‘ Porto Rican Burial Caves.”’ 
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brief preliminary report to the Society on archaeological work done 
during the past summer in Porto Rico, under the auspices of the New 
York Academy of Sciences and the Porto Rico Insular Government. 
This work was in two sections, the first being the excavation of a cave 
and adjacent village site, the second the excavation of a second and much 
larger site. This paper is concerned only with the first section of the 
work. The work was performed by Dr. J. Alden Mason and the writer, 
under the general direction of Dr. Franz Boas. The actual time spent 
was about two weeks, during the latter part of June, and the early part 
of July, 1915. 
The cave in question was one of the innumerable hollows in the 
limestone formation which composes a large portion of the Island. 
Many of these caves are difficult of approach, or even practically in- 
accessible, but this one fortunately was quite easily reached and exca- 
vated. It lies in a ridge about ten miles from the city of Utuado, is at 
an elevation of about two hundred feet above the floor of the adjacent 
valley, and is less than a mile from a well traveled trail. The entrance 
is large and faces east, giving plenty of light and making the floor quite 
dry. 
; The floor of the cave was entirely excavated, a layer at a time. It 
was composed of alternate layers of disintegrated limestone and crystal- 
line calcite, with a thick underlying stratum of clay. The upper forty 
inches of the stratified formation, which was at most five feet thick, 
yielded no less than twenty fairly complete human skeletons, all evi- 
dently having been interred. The method of burial was fairly uniform, 
the bodies being in a contracted position, the knees drawn up in front 
of the body and the arms doubled up similarly. Most of the burials 
were near the north wall of the cave, the bodies evidently having been 
placed on their sides, facing the wall. All the remains were quite 
ragile, but hardened on exposure to the air. Only three complete intact 
skulls were found, but it is possible that some few of the others may be 
so nearly complete as to admit of restoration. 

No evidence was found of mortuary offerings with the bodies. In 
fact, with the exception of a few bits of stone and numerous snail and 
crawfish shells, there was nothing found but the bones. A few scattered 
bits of potsherd were found, but not enough to even guess at the shape 
of the vessels of which they were parts. All were of a dull red-brown, 
unglazed ware. 

The village site at the foot of the hill yielded nothing save a few more 


bits of similar potsherds, a single hammerstone, and a few pebbles. 
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The fact that it was a village site was proved by the presence of pre- 
historic walls marking off small terraces and courts of irregular shape. 
Two small mounds yielded nothing. 

The specimens collected were all shipped to the American Museum 
of Natural History in New York, where they await arrangement and 
study. The deductions we may at present draw from the material 
collected are: that the Porto Ricans did practise burial in caves; that 
these caves were not used as residences when used as burial grounds; 
that these caves were associated with village sites at no great distance; 
that mortuary offerings were not placed with the dead. 

Further investigation of the many other caves may strengthen these 
deductions, and will establish as proven, many facts that we, on the basis 
of our scanty material, may hardly suggest as possibilities. 

Another report on “Archaeological Work in Porto Rico’’ was then 
presented by Dr. H. K. Haeberlin. In June, 1915, the lecturer under- 
took some archaeological research in the limestone mountains near 
Utuado, Porto Rico. A so-called “ball-court’’ was studied. It lay in 
the bottom of a valley and consisted in a rectangular enclosure 50 ft. 
long and 30 ft. wide. On the north and the south the court was bordered by 
a continuous row of flat stones, which varied from one foot to over three 
feet in length. On the east and west sides there were no stones. The 
original floor of the enclosure was 6 inches deeper than the surrounding 
country. Red pottery with incised scroll-work was found. 

A cave was also excavated. Here enormous quantities of snail 
shells, bones of rodents, and crab bones were found together with many 
potsherds. The latter represents a type of pottery distinct from that 
found in the “‘ball-court.”’ It is distinct in texture, shows no incised 
work, and is characterized by wide handles. A burial of a baby was 
unearthed. In a niche a bone pendant representing a face was found. 
Several stalactites showed rock-carvings in the form of faces. 

The meeting then adjourned. 

The cards sent to members announcing this meeting contained 
notice that at the meeting of February 28, 1916, a vote would be taken 


on the question whether the Society should incorporate. 


Meeting of February 28, 1916 
THE meeting was preceded by a session of the Executive Committee, 
with P. E. Goddard, A. L. Kroeber, F. Boas, and R. H. Lowie present. 
The motion was made to nominate Mr. Pierre A. Bernard for annual 
membership in the Society. Passed. The Secretary read the report of 
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the Auditing Committee, which was accepted for submittal to the 
Society. The Executive Committee then formally approved the Guar- 
anty Trust Company as a depository of the Society funds. The session 
of the Committee was then adjourned. 

The meeting of the Society was called to order with President P. E. 
Goddard in the chair. The following members were present: Franz 
Boas, R. H. Lowie, L. Spier, N. C. Nelson, H. K. Haeberlin, B. Weitzner, 
H. S. Stiles, C. W. Mead, Wm. R. Blackie, P: E. Goddard, A. A. Golden- 
weiser. 

The Secretary submitted the nomination of Mr. Pierre A. Bernard 
by the Executive Committee, and Mr. Bernard was unanimously elected 
a Member. The Secretary was then instructed to read the Report of 


the Auditing Committee, which follows: 


REPORT OF THE AUDITING COMMITTEE, FEBRUARY 16, 1916. 


Balance on hand January 19, 1915 $2,961.63 
Received from members. . . $ 427.12 
Received from interest January 22, 1915 163.35 
Received from interest January 24, 1916 78.16 668.63 


$3,630.26 
Expenditures. 


Publications including American Anthropologist vol. 17 


nos. I, 2, 3. 903.95 
Stationery. 26.45 
Treasurer's cash account 13.30 
Secretarial and editorial work 12.00 
Miscellaneous refund 40.00 
Operator . 9.00 1,004.70 
Total balance January 31, 1916 2,625.56 
On deposit with Metropolitan Trust Company 10.00 
On deposit with the Manhattan Savings Institute. 2,214.60 
In the custody of Mrs. Elsie Clews Parsons 400.96 2,625.56 


The expenditures exceeded the receipts as follows: 


Total expenditures... . . 1,004.70 
Total receipts from members. 427.12 

Total receipts from interest. . 241.51 668.63 
Excess of expenditures over receipts .. $ 336.07 


N. C. NELSON, 
HERMAN K. HAEBERLIN, 
H. S. Stites, Chairman. 
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The Secretary reported that at least thirty days before this meeting 
he had mailed to each member of this association, a notice of the inten- 
tion on the part of this association to incorporate under the New York 
Corporation Laws. The Secretary further reported that said notices 
were mailed to the last known residence or post-office address contained 
in the records of this association. 

On motion duly made and seconded, it was unanimously resolved: 
That this association incorporate for the same purposes for which it is 
now in existence; that the executive committee be and it hereby is 
authorized to incorporate for said purposes, under the Membership 
Corporations Law of the State of New York, and to file a Certificate of 
Incorporation as provided in said law and to do all other lawful acts and 
things incidental to and necessary for the accomplishment of the purpose 
of incorporating this association. 

On motion duly made and seconded it was unanimously resolved that 
the name of the American Ethnological Society shall stand. 

On motion of A. L. Kroeber it was resolved to lay the amendments 
of the Constitution on the table for the next session 

The President now called on Professor A. L. Kroeber to present the 
paper of the evening on ‘‘ The Zufii Clan.”” (See Anthropological Papers, 


American Museum of Natural History, vol. xvii, pt. 1.) 


Meeting of March 27, 1916 

THE Executive Committee met at 5 p.m. Present: Goddard, Boas, 
Kroeber, Lowie, Mrs. Parsons. 

The matter of allowing for the exchange increment in favor of 
Dutch money, as demanded by the Dutch publishers of the Society, was 
considered. It was decided to determine through the treasurer what the 
exchange rate was at the time the remittance was sent, and that the 
matter be left in the hands of the Editor with power to pay half the 
difference. 

The demand of a 25 percent increase of pay for future work, sug- 
gested by the printer, was next considered. It was moved by A. L. 
Kroeber that an increase of 12% percent be allowed for the duration 
of the war with an adjustment to be made thereafter; this arrangement 
to apply to new matter but not to what had already been printed. An 
amendment was suggested by Mrs. Parsons to the effect that the increase 
be allowed for matter not in type, but not for matter already in print, 
with a readiustment to be made after the war. The amendment was 


accepted by A. L. Kroeber and passed. 


| 
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Dr. Goddard reported on the delay in the incorporation proceedings. 
The treasurer presented her report. 

At 8:15 the Society held a meeting in conjunction with the Section 


of Anthropology and Psychology of the New York Academy of Sciences. 


Dr. A. A. Goldenweiser presented a paper entitled ‘‘ Notes on Melanesian 
Social Organization,"’ in which Dr. W. H. R. Rivers’ recent History of 


3 Melanesian Society was subjected to a critical analysis. 


Meeting of Monday, April 24, 1916 

PRESIDENT P. E. GopparpD in the chair. The Secretary reported 
that the Executive Committee recommended for election Mr. M. D. C. 
Crawford as member and Mr. William Churchill as fellow of the Society. 
The Society ratified these nominations. 

Mr. M. D. C. Crawford then delivered the lecture of the evening 
on ‘‘Cotton Spinning and Textiles of Peru.’’” Mr. Crawford discussed 
this subject primarily from the point of view of a textile expert. He 
pointed out the antiquity of the art of weaving in Peru, its high develop- 
ment, and the fact that some of its products in cotton and wool remain 
unexcelled and unequaled by our modern looms. By way of illustration 
Mr. Crawford exhibited a series of specimens furnished for this purpose 
by the Department of Anthropology of the American Museum of Natural 
History. The paper was discussed by Mr. N. C. Nelson and there 
followed an informal demonstration of points by reference to the speci- 
mens. 

Meeting of the Executive Committee, May 11, 1916 

THE meeting was held at 4 p.m. Present: Goddard, Boas, Wissler, 
Saville, Hagar, Mrs. Parsons, Goldenweiser, Kroeber, Lowie. 

The members conformed to the preliminary legal requirements of 
incorporation by signing statements prepared by a notary public who 
was present for the purpose. 

The Secretary was instructed to canvass the State Universities and 


libraries of the country with a view to making them subscribers. 


Meeting of October 23, 1916 
THE meeting was held at 8:15 p.m. President P. E. Goddard was 
in the chair. The election of Mrs. Donohugh and Miss Marjorie A. 
Mallory as fellows was ratified by the Society. This being the first 
meeting of the incorporated Society, the articles of incorporation were 
read by the Secretary. The President then read the amendments to 
the Constitution, which were adopted by the Society. On motion of 
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Dr. F. Boas, the Constitution was then adopted as a whole by the 
American Ethnological Society. 


Dr. P. E. Goddard then delivered a lecture on ‘‘ The Social Organiza- 
tion of the Arizona Apache,”’ with Dr. A. A. Goldenweiser in the chair. 
He discussed the local bands and more particularly the social divisions 
of the White Mountain Apache, who are grouped into four exogamous 
matrilineal units with numerous subdivisions. Special stress was laid 
on the functional aspect of these clans and interesting social customs, 
such as the joking relationship obtaining between certain kinsmen, the 
mother-in-law and the sister taboo, were described. With the aid of 
diagrams Dr. Goddard also gave an exposition of the Apache nomencla- 
ture for relatives by blood and marriage. 

The paper was discussed by Drs. Boas, Goldenweiser, and Lowie. 

The Chairman then called upon Dr. Lowie to present a paper on 
“The Hopi Clan.’”’ Dr. Lowie dealt briefly with the relations of the 
clan to the maternal family, the phenomenon of linked clans, the descent 
of ceremonial offices, household groups, and the kinship terminology. 


The meeting adjourned at 10:30. 


Meeting of November 27, 1916 

THE Board of Directors met at 8:00 p.m. Present: Goddard, Boas, 
Wissler, Goldenweiser, Lowie. Dr. Boas asked for authority to proceed 
with the printing of the second part of Wm. Jones’ texts. On motion 
of Dr. Wissler, this was unanimously granted. Dr. Boas then asked for 
permission to proceed with the publication of Swanton’s Haida Texts. 
On motion of Dr. Wissler the matter was referred to the President and 
Editor with power to act. The Secretary presented the name of Mr. 
Earl H. Morris for fellowship in the Society, and he was unanimously 
nominated by the Board. The meeting was then adjourned. 

The meeting of the Society was called to order by President P. E. 
Goddard. The Secretary presented Mr. Morris’ name to the Society, 
and he was duly elected a fellow. The President then called upon Pro 
fessor Franz Boas to deliver his address on ‘‘ New Evidence on the Insta- 
bility of Human Types.’’ Professor Boas outlined the nature of the 
general problem of the relations of heredity and environment. The 
paper was discussed by Dr. M. Fishberg and a number of visitors. 
Meeting adjourned at 10 p.m. 


Meeting of January 29, 1917 


THE Board of Directors met at 8:00 p.m.’ The Secretary’s and 
Treasurer's reports, with the statement of the auditing committee, were 
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adopted by the Board for presentation to the Society. The Board 
also adopted the Budget report presented by the Secretary and unani- 
mously nominated for fellowship Miss H. H. Roberts, Mr. Ralph W. 
Linton, Mr. Louis R. Sullivan, and Mr. Frederick Schleiter; and for 
membership Dr. J. L. Williams, Sr., 220 West 42d Street, New York City. 
As a nominating committee the Board accepted the following slate: 
President, P. E. Goddard; 1st Vice-President, Clark Wissler; 2d Vice- 
President, Marshall H. Saville; Secretary, Robert H. Lowie; Treasurer, 
Elsie Clews Parsons; Editor, Franz Boas; Board of Directors (in addition 
to the above), A. A. Goldenweiser, Stansbury Hagar, N.C. Nelson. The 
Board authorized the Treasurer to keep the Society’s funds in the 
Guaranty Trust Co. and Manhattan Savings Institution, respectively. 
The meeting was then adjourned. 

The annual meeting of the Society, held in conjunction with the 
Section of Anthropology and Psychology of the New York Academy of 
Sciences, was called to order at 8:20, with President P. E. Goddard in 
the chair. Members present: Boas, Mrs. Donohugh, Goddard, Hagar, 
Linton, Lowie, Morris, Nelson, Miss Roberts, Sullivan, Spinden, Spier, 
Miss Weitzner, Wissler. Among the visitors present were Dr. R. 
Porfirio Aguirre of Mexico and Mr. S. G. Morley. 

The President called upon the Secretary to present his and the 
Treasurer's report with that of the auditing committee. The Secretary 


thereupon presented the following: 
SECRETARY'S REPORT 


The present membership of the American Ethnological Society, Inc., 


divided into classes, is as follows: 


Life Members . 14 
Members . 12 
Fellows . . 61 
Anthropological Fellows 22 

Total .109 


This includes the member and fellows elected at the present meeting. 
For comparison with earlier lists should be added the number of sub- 
scribers; the Secretary has record of 12, but this is incomplete since the 
number has been enlarged by our agent, G. E. Stechert and Company. 
This gives a minimum grand total of 121 as compared with 116 in 
January, 1915 and in January, 1916. The Society lost 2 Members by 
death, Mr. August Zinsser and Dr. M. Langmann, and one by resignation, 
Miss Myra B. Martin. 
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The Society held the usual number of meetings at which the following 


papers were presented: 


(January) Franz Boas, General Ethnological Notes from Porto Rico. 

Robert G. Aitken, Porto Rican Burial Caves. 

H. K. Haeberlin, Archaeological Work in Porto Rico. 

(February) A. L. Kroeber, The Zufi Clan. 

(March) A. A. Goldenweiser, Notes on Melanesian Social Organization. 
(April) M. D. C. Crawford, Cotton Spinning and Textiles of Peru. 

(October) P. E. Goddard, The Social Organization of the Arizona Apache. 
R. H. Lowie, The Hopi Clan. 

(November) Franz Boas, New Evidence on the Instability of Human Types. 


On February 28, 1916 at a regular meeting of the Society a motion 
to incorporate was carried; on May 11, the Executive Committee con- 
formed to the legal requirements by signing statements prepared by a 
notary public; on May 22, the Certificate of Incorporation was filed 
and recorded in the office of the Secretary of State. 

Respectfully submitted, 
RoBERT H. Lowie, 
Secretary 
TREASURER’S REPORT 
Receipts 


Feb. 5, 1916 From S. Hagar and deposited in the Guaranty 


Trust Company. : $400.96 

Mch. 24, 1916 From S. Hagar (not included in above 10.00 
July 28, 1916 From Guaranty Trust Co., interest. . 3.70 
Dec. 28, 1916 From Guaranty Trust Co., interest. 7.48 
From Life Membership Paul H. Kelly 100.00 

From dues collected to date ..... 514.00 

From collection charge on check ‘ 10 


$1,036.24 
Disbursements 


For printing and postage. 4 .$ 34.10 
For publications American Anthropological 

Association. ..... 241.46 

For collection charges on checks...... tat .80 
For expenses of incorporation, American Eth- 
For draft E. J. Brill of Leyden, Holland. ..... 13.58 
$1,036.2 
January 1,1917 Balance on Deposit in Guaranty Trust Co... . .$726.30 
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FUNDS OF THE AMERICAN ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
ON DEPOSIT WITH 
MANHATTAN SAVINGS INSTITUTION 


Amount on Deposit February 1, 1916 (as per Bank Book No. 162136, 

received by Elsie Clews Parsons, Treasurer, from Stansbury Hagar). $2,214.60 
Interest to January 1917. 78.16 
Balance on Deposit. : $2,292.76 

Respectfully submitted 
CLeEws PARSONs, 
Treasurer 
New York City, 


January, 1917 


AUDITING COMMITTEE’S STATEMENT 


The accounts of the Treasurer of the American Ethnological Society 
have been examined and found to be correct. 
$100 for the life membership of Paul H. Kelly should be drawn from 
the year’sfunds and deposited in the Manhattan Savings Institution, as 
has been the custom with dues from life members. Only $90, however, 
of the total sum of $100 was paid this year. The initial $10 was paid a 
year ago, and does not appear on this year’s accounts. 
Respectfully, 
LESLIE SPIER, 
MARJORIE MALLORY, 
Auditing Committee 
New York City, 


January 29, 1917 


These reports were accepted as read. The President next called on 
the Secretary to present the Budget prepared by the Board of Directors. 
The following Budget was then read and accepted by the Society: 

BUDGET 


The available expenditure funds of the Society will be: 
I 


Interest from Permanent Fund... . $ 78 
Balance reported by Treasurer... . rere 626 
Guaranteed by Carnegie Institution for publication of Jones material . goo 
Estimated income from dues.......... 440 


9 
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On this basis the Board of Directors submits the following Budget: 


For the Anthropologist $ 250 
Printing notices and sundry expenses 40 
Koryak volume. 150 
Jones, vol. I. 550 
Jones, vol. I 627 
Philological Journal 50 
Swanton material 110 
For membership in Anthropological Association 125 

Total $1,902 


The President then asked the Secretary to present the Board's 


+} 


nominations for membership and the names favorably acted upon by 


the Board were read and elected n 


mbers and fellows, respectively. 

The President next called on the Secretary to read the nominations 
of officers for 1917. In the absence of any nominations from the floor, 
all the officers proposed by the Board were elected by icclamation. 
The business meeting thus closed and the President asked Mr. N. C 
Nelson to present his paper on ‘‘ The Southwest Problem.” 

Mr. Nelson said in abstract 

The Southwest as a field for investigating the course of development 
of elementary human activities has long been attractive. The reason 
for this is threefold: in the first place, the cultural phenomenon 
that of the Pueblos—is of a relatively high order; in the second place 
it is amply represented by prehistoric remains; and in the third place, 
it is a culture which is still subject to observation and which has been 
subject to observation for nearly four hundred years. It is a field, 
therefore, in which the historian, the ethnologist and the ar haeologist 
may work together, their independent results being mutually supple 
mentary. 

Investigations of a preliminary nature began as long ago as 1846,- 
the year in which America took possession of the country—and have 
been gathering headway until today there are no less than nine publi 
institutions in the field. The work has been prosecuted on all three 
lines—historical, ethnological and archaeological. The historical investi- 
gation is already well in hand; the ethnological work has made con- 
siderable progress; and the archaeological work—if lagging—is well 
under way. The territory to be covered is large and the problems 
presented, while not difficult, require time. At present the entire Pueblo 
range has been at least superficially examined and we possess extensive 
collections from nearly every one of the several separate centers in which 


the culture reached a high state of development. 
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The problem now before the archaeologist is a chronological one. 
He needs to know what has taken place in each specific center in order 


that, by the correlation of his facts, he may be enabled to determine 


the history of the Pueblos as a group—their origin, racially and culturally, 


as well as their antiquity. In this new phase of the investigation the 
American Museum has made a gvod beginning during the last four 
years, having already worked out the stratigraphy of two culture centers 
besides being in possession of mo { the necessary data for two addi- 
tional localities of primary importance. 
The paper was discussed by Drs. Goddard and Spinden, Mr. Morley 
and Mr. Spier. 
he meeting adjourned at 9:30 p.m 
RoBERT H. Lowie, 


Secretary 
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MISCONCEPTIONS CONCERNING DENE MorPHOLOGY—REMARKS ON 
Dr. SAPIR’s WOULD-BE CORRIGENDA 


THE fourth number of the American Anthropologist for 1915 contained 
a series of remarks by Dr. Sapir on my review of his Notes on the Chasta 
Costa Phonology and Morphology under a caption! to which exception 
could well be taken. It is not usual to see errata or corrigenda thus 
glaringly paraded by another than the party responsible for the pro- 
duction in which they are supposed to be found. In the present case 
such a title is a misnomer, and, even if warranted by the circumstances, 
it would come with a better grace from an old hand in the field of Déné 
linguistics. Most of the eleven statements which Dr. Sapir seems to 
criticize were simply proffered in a tentative way, as mere suggestions 
or bids for explanations.2, One “corrects’’ assertions, not suggestions. 
Practically all of the few that were unequivocal affirmations are the 
expression of real facts, and therefore not any more corrigenda than the 
others. One exception refers to my taking Dr. Sapir’s a for my e@, an 
error which is perhaps imputable to the printer, and should not certainly 


take eight pages of small text to ‘“correct’’.2 Moreover, with regard to 
two of his would-be corrigenda (Nos. 6 and 11), my critic admits that I 
was right. 

I trust that, even in his kind reference to what he is pleased to call 
my “admirable mastery of the Carrier language,”’ one is not to see some- 
thing akin to a hint that I should confine myself to its exposition, a 
suggestion that has already appeared in print. To ward off the ac- 
cusation of unbecoming presumption in treating of other related dialects, 
I am forced to remark, once for all, that a man who used to preach without 
an interpreter in Chilcotin before he knew one word of Carrier or Babine, 


1 Corrigenda to Father Morice's “‘Chasta Costa and the Déné Languages of the 
North,” vol. 17, p. 765. 

2] more than suspect;” “‘might not Dr. Sapir’s informant have misunderstood 
the questioner?” “unless I am very much mistaken,” etc. 

3 Dr. Sapir is very obscure with regard to the definition of the value of his graphic 
signs. Nowhere can I find an explicit statement concerning the phonetic identity of 
his a; the nearest approach to it is an incidental remark (p. 278): “‘@ (probably iden- 
tical with our A) in Carrier,’’ he says. 
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and had acquired these two last idioms before he understood Sékanais, 
or who could catechize unaided in Nah’ane, five Déné dialects differing 
widely in their lexicon and grammar (with the exception of Carrier and 
Babine), that man, I say, should be able to detect errors or misappre- 
hensions concerning phonetic and morphological points which run through 
the whole Déné linguistic family, especially when he has been, since 1882, 
studying those idioms, twenty-four years among those who speak them, 
and then with the help of all the literature bearing on the subject. It 
must be admitted that this help is not always infallible, because, oc- 
casionally, of an imperfect ear on the part of the transcriber, distractions 
or printer’s errors, such as those which Dr. Sapir himself points out at 
the end of his remarks under Nos. 3 and II. 


This scholar claims that Chasta Costa tc/Ac ‘“‘can have nothing to do 
with this /0’a8, but must go back to Ath.! *k¥/ac,”” and he props up his 
contention by remarking that, according to Dr. Goddard, kiyauw happens 


to have in Hupa the same signification, “birds,” as his own tc’ac. He 


likewise takes exception to my practically assimilating the suffix -tcle 


of li-tcle with that of my /i-tse, declaring at the same time that this 


'e, which assertion he similarly bases on the 


really corresponds to Ath. k”! 
-ke of Hupa liti-ke. 

He might not be far astray if the guttural sound was accompanied 
by the glottal explosion which we find in C.C.? tc/ac, Carrier and Mon- 
tagnais (Se (according to my orthography), Navajo tsos (do.), Loucheux 
i$aw (do.), as well as in the various equivalents of ‘‘woman”’ (¢se or tc/e), 
an all-important explosion, or click, which Dr. Sapir renders by an ex- 
clamation point and I by a dot under the letter affected thereby. Dr. 
Sapir is himself so well aware of this that he obligingly supplies that 
“click” (p. 766) to the ki- of the first word and the -ke of the second! If 
Dr. Goddard really meant k (Sapir’s k/) when he wrote k, may I ask how, 
in that case, he rendered the common k& sound? 

Athapascan 

2 Chasta Costa. 

3 Years ago I criticized that scholar for having failed, as I thought, to render in 
his Hupa Texts the particular aspirated ¢ (my th, the Franciscan Fathers’ tg) common 
to all the Déné dialects. As a matter of fact, his t was the equivalent of my th, and 
he rendered the ordinary ¢ by d. But I still fail to see how he expressed the real d 
sound, which does exist in Déné, though the natives themselves do not differentiate 
itfromt, A. G. M. 

The aspirated k, sound Father Morice writes K, becomes everywhere in Hupaa 
continuant written x. The character k was therefore used for the sound Father 
What Father k is 


the common 


Morice calls 


and writes k. 


Morice calls “‘click,”’ 
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As to the Hupa root -tséts or -tsés, which my critic adduces in this 
connection (Carrier, Chilcotin, Sékanais and Nah’ane -tsus, Babine -tsé 
Montagnais and Loucheux -tsun, Hare -tsu), it has no affinity with -t¥e. 

With regard to his strictures under No. 4, I could not, with the best 
of will, change what I wrote concerning the point he refers to therein. 
He may refuse as stoutly as he can to agree with me; further study and a 
little speaking knowledge of a few Déné dialects will ultimately convince 
him that I am right in this connection. But we must understand each 
other. When I said that thé- ‘“‘hinted”’ at the bottom of the water, | 
did not mean that it denoted exclusively the ground undet the same 

though that prefix has frequently reference thereto I had especially 
in mind the water that is near the bottom of the body of water 


Now the very words which Dr. Sa quotes to dispose of my assertior 
| 


redound against him to the extent of proving even more than I meant. 


I even unnecessarily qualified my statement when I said that this was the 


case ‘“‘at least in the north,”’ since that prefix has the same value among 
some of the southern tribes, as is unwittingly shown by my critic himself. 


He adduces Navajo égé-li (my i), ‘‘water-horse,”’ which, forgetful, 


9 unaware, of Indian exquisite accuracy in rendering linguistically the 
individual characteristics of natural elements, he imagines must mean 
literally “‘in-the-water horse.”’ But I claim that he is mistaken in this. 
The native mind could not possibly form the concept of a horse without 
thinking of an animal with four feet It is too radically exact for that 
when it is a question of concrete ideas. Even though the object de- 
nominated may be a real fish, the mame given to it predicates the notion 
of legs and feet, which cannot be used as fins “in the water,’’ but as means 


f locomotion “‘over’’ some hard substance, namely the bottom of the 


water. 
This is so true that when, referring in Déné to the Eucharistic ele 
ments, I used the verbal desinence implying a personal, not material, 


complement, to show that these were none other than Our Lord Jesus- 


Christ himself, I could never prevail upon the Indians to follow me in 
this. They believed as firmly as I did in transsubstantiation; but their 
language was too strictly logical to use a verb connoting a personal com- 
plement when the word expressing that complement referred to a thing 


a Sacrament, or the Eucharistic bread—not to a person.! 


really intermediate in sonancy in Hupa and was written g when velar, g when 
prepalatal, and sometimes k when postpalatal as in Luk kai, “white. These facts 
have been called to the attention of Father Morice in print previously. Ed. 

I 


1 The following passage from a letter lately received from Rev. Father Leopold, 
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Dr. Sapir gives as another proof(?) that Déné thé- simply refers to 


the water, and not to the bottom of it, the fact that the Kato verb ex- 


ressing the idea of washing is in f‘e‘-. In the first place, this is not to the 


point, since my statement did not embrace southern linguistics. Then 
here again his pretended proof turns against him. The Chilcotins have 


indeed thénasges and the Carriers thennaskres for “‘I wash"; but what 


ol a tion do these terms re present to the native mind? How do 
the primitive aborigines wash? By laying over the clayey ‘“‘ bottom” 
of the shore of a sheet of water the soiled skin or blanket, on which they 


tread with bare feet and legs as do the wine-makers of Europe I have 
witnessed this operation a number of times during my twenty-eight vears 
stay in British Columbia, and the Kato word referred to plainly hints 
it, though the natives who use it may have discarded this aboriginal 
method of washing, they none the less practised it formerly 
Did my diagnosis of the case stand in need of confirmation, I would 
have but to produce the fact that the Déné have an altogether different 
word to render the idea of washing either their hands or their face. 
Yet, as these particular operations were very little practised formerly, 
the notions of washing and water bottom have remained so inseparably 
correlated in the Déné estimation that the term which they use to desig- 


nate soap is radically identical with ‘‘mud”’ or “clay.’’ The latter is 


called kwetlés in Chilcotin, Awotl in Carrier, tles in Sékanais, and 
practically the same among the Eastern Déné of the north The root, 
which is a primary one (hence its striking similarity), is -t/és, -tles. Now 


the same dialects have respectively for “soap”’ Ja-tlés, la-tles and ta-tles, 


which, in the first two cases, mean “‘hands-mud,” and in the last “eyes- 


been originally unknown of the Nah’ane of the Far Northwest (the so- 
called Thalthan), who use in this connection a word, @wrathas’éts,) which 


simply implies that the action is done in the water, or with water, while 


the chief contributor to the Navaho who had not been told of my contention 


southern is especially iuminating: 


concerning the true etymological m 
There are,’ he writes (April 27), “such words as li, water-horse, and tqgé-holtsodi, 
water-ox 3oth are mythological animals, that live in, and walk in, or on the bottom 
of the water This last is expressed by the prefix tgé."". The italics are mine 
Henceforth I shall represent the hiatus by an apostrophe ('), instead of an 
upper dot as before, and shall retain the dot exclusively for the exploded sounds 


t, k, t, ete 
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Chilcotin thénasges is analyzed: drag, rub (-sg@s) repeatedly (-na-)! 
over the bottom of the water (thé-).” 

“Even in northern Athabaskan I do not find Father Morice’s remark 
[on the real meaning of thé-] to apply without qualification, even if cor- 
rect for Carrier.”” This is from Dr. Sapir’s (p. 767). Let us then have 
recourse to his usual authorities, to which I shall add what I personally 
know of the Western Déné dialects. For “bottom of a body of water”’ 
the Montagnais say (with my spelling) théRe; the Hares, thé2; the Lou- 
cheux, thé; the Chilcotin, Carrier and Babine. thérR; the Sékanais, tcéRé. 
This last is consistent with the foregoing, because in Sékanais th is con- 
vertible into tc. Ex.: “the Big Water”’ (the name of a British Columbia 
lake): Carrier, Tha-thi; Sékanais, Tcé-tci. 

As to tha-, my eagerness to clearly differentiate it from thé- induced 
me inadvertently to go a little too far. It is simply the equivalent in 
compounds—and in compounds only—of the word tha, thé, tc, etc., 
“‘water,”” and may contribute to the formation of substantives, adjec- 
tiver, verbs and adverbs. Here are a few examples: 


Substantives: Navajo thd-l 


a, “‘shore”’ (for tho-ba, water-edge’’); 


Chilcotin tha-ze@l, ‘‘soup’’ (for thé-nezel, ‘‘ water-warm’’): Carrier tha-t57, 
I ) 
“wave” (for th#-t3i, lit. ‘‘ water-head’’). 


Adjectives: Chilcotin tha-difisat,? ‘‘ deep (water),”’ from thé, ‘‘ water,” 


and nezat, ‘far off’’; Babine tha-ttuk, ‘“‘ shallow,” from thé, ‘ water,” and 
ntuk, “‘short’; Carrier tha-sekez, “spring water” (for thil-sekes, 
“‘water-cold’’). 

Verbs: Chilcotin tha-sinan, “I drink (water)’’; Carrier tha-s’ath, ‘I 
put in the water,’’ etc.—too many verbs of that kind in all dialects for 
enumeration. 


‘ ‘ 


Adverbs: tha-niz, ‘“‘at large on the water”’ (lit. ‘“‘in the middle,” -n7z, 
“fof the water,” th-); tha-tlat, “‘at the further end (of the lake),’’ etc. 
This element appears ‘“‘in compounds only,” IT have said. By this I 
meant to controvert Dr. Sapir’s statement to the effect that “‘in several 
Mackenzie Valley dialects Ath. 7/‘a@ even occurs as uncompounded noun 


stem” (p. 768). For this he relies, of course, on Petitot’s dictionary, 


1 Etymologically, na- (a contraction of mat, ‘“‘twice’’) implies reduplication; but 
it is also frequently used simply to show that the action is not done for the first time. 
In those cases, it even occasionally alters somewhat the meaning of the word. Thus 
in Carrier thé-testli is the equivalent of “‘I beseech"’; changed to théna-desili, it assumes 
the signification of “‘I say my prayers, I pray,”’ because praying is an action which 
is normally done more than once. 

2 In Chilcotin i# has the phonetic value of in in French singe, not of the same in 
English sing. 
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sub voce “flot.” But here we have one of the cases when mere book 
knowledge falls short of its purpose. I never saw but one Mackenzie 
Valley Indian, and never spoke to her, any more than I ever addressed, 
or heard, a Navajo or a Hupa; yet I am positive, and if necessary will 
stake my reputation as a Carrier scholar (the only one which Sapir seems 
willing to concede) that the prefix tha- meaning ‘‘water’’! as well as 
“flot’’,? is never used uncompounded anywhere. This would be against 
the morphological laws of the Déné dialects, such as my speaking 
knowledge of five of them and book study of many years’ duration have 
revealed them to me. Were I not anxious to be as brief as possible, I 
might give my reasons for this. 

In other words, you may see this terminological element written 
alone, as in Petitot’s dictionary, or preceding independently without 
hyphen some other words, as in the work of the Franciscan Fathers; I 
insist that it cannot stand by itself, and needs the support of some other 
element to exist. It is to tha, etc., “‘water,’’ what tsé- is to Kwon, 


“fire’’; t5é- to “‘head’’,? za- to -zé, ‘‘mouth,” -tze to -tz?, “‘ heart,’ 
and ne- or na- to nén, nen, yen, “earth,” “ ground.” 

But I have tarried too long on these two particles. Dr. Sapir almost 
ends his No. 6 criticism by adopting my suggestion that his desinence -af 


should be -yai. I now incline to think that -ya/ is correct,’’ he admits. 
He is not quite so yielding in his No. 7, since he objects under that head 
that ‘“‘there is plenty of evidence to show that Ath. -*k‘e, -k‘en, -k‘én, 
-k'i frequently refers to, or implies, paddling,’’ which I had declared is 
expressed by the root -to, Sapir’s equivalent of the idea of swimming. 
The instances he gives absolutely fail to convince me. Nay, some of 
them must have appeared of very little weight even to him. 


Thus when Goddard renders Chipewayan -ki (i. e., Kt) by “to 


paddle a canoe, to travel by canoe,” he is quite right; but this refers to 


1 Sapir’s “in the water”’ is not quite exact, for several dialects have a desinential 
letter (generally -i) which is locative in intent (tht, “in the water"; tha-tlat, “at the 
upper end of the lake,”’ etc.), in the same way as final -< denotes recess from (this, 
tha-tlaz, etc 

2 Petitot gives to this French word the signification of ‘‘ water,’’ which it has some- 
times in French poetry, as may be seen by the words he produces as synonymous of 
“vague,” 

%A somewhat extreme case of compounding into which this particle enters is 
tha-na-tsé-le’ des’ eR, ‘1 do not drink again flat on the ground,” which is thus analyzed: 
“I am not (-le-) doing (-er) with my bent body (@ replaced by the hiatus ‘des-) a 
renewed (-na-) action connected with water (tha-) wherein my head (-i5é-) takes a 
part.” 
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locomotion, or the act of moving on the water through the action of a 
paddle, instead of, for instance, by swimming, -pih, ‘floating on a raft,” 
-tlat, poling up,”’ -thez, etc. 

So is it with the example quoted from Father Legoff, whose remark 
is quite appropriate, and applies to all the Déné dialects that I know. 
Naviguer en ramant never meant ‘‘to paddle,” any more than j’avance 
en ramant, which has the same signification. All these terms refer to 
locomotion which accidentally is effected by paddling, or the use of oars 


on the water. 


With regard to Sapir’s criticism under No. 8, I merely stated the 
value of -la/ in Carrier and asked whether his informant might not 
have misunderstood him. He shows me by examples that this was 
not the case. I am satisfied This point consisted of a statement by 


me which was pe riec tly correct, and of a que stion which is now answe red. 
I do not see here any room for a ndun 

I wish I could be as brief in connection with his No. 9, which he sub- 
divided into four parts. As usual, >apit believes that he abundantly”’ 
proves his case by references to other dialects. Were I sure that I do 
not impose on the reader's patience, I feel I could, by the same process, 
‘super-abundantly"’ prove the contrary. The main point at issue here 
is either the absence of f- in my critic’s root stems, such as -se, “to cry,” 


-si, ‘to cause,” or his cutting up his words in such a way that this same 


letter is made to belong to the preceding pronominal crement instead of 
the radical desinence. Thus he wrote -t-/at, for -tlat, root for the action 
of floating (which is in the same category as his -la/); -t-lo, ‘‘to laugh,” 


instead of -tlo, and now, in his last paper, -t-nd (t‘a-yit-nd), which should 
be -ind (t'a-yi-tnd, ‘‘thou drinkest’ 

Speaking of the root for sleeping in some dialects, he claims that 
“not -ilaf, but -laf must be considered as the root stem,” because, for- 
sooth, the dental happens to be absent in the second persons singular 
and plural (¢‘7-la? and t‘é-lai). He adds: ‘“‘ Were -t- part of the stem, there 
would be absolutely no reason for its disappearance in these forms’”’ 
(p. 769). May I ask the learned doctor, firstly, whether this ¢ is not 
found in the first person singular, or at least dual and plural, of his verb, 
and, secondly, why we find it in these persons of the following analogous 


verbs, and not in any of the second ones? 


Carrier Chilcotin Navajo 
I float I am I give him a horse 
nestlat néstli banistos’ 
Sing. 4 ninlat vinli banlos 


\ nellat henli yet los 
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{ netsellat nttli 
PI nehlat 
Ne rellat ginli 

Dual nttlat, we float (both of us 


lo get a proper idea of the real root stem i 


rhe 


which a native will scarcely ever pronounce the word 


when the complement immediately precedes the 


la useless redundance in Carriet 


place to another) by floating,’’ Pol sma 


tu 


( 


particles within parentheses represent 


Ek 


ORRESPONDENCE 


badénidlos’ 
bdddnd‘los’ 
such verbs, we must go 


| » those dialects which have preserved it for occasional independent 
You ask, for instance, a Carrier: ‘‘ How did you com« By canoe?” 
Tatqahoh hwosainya? Ke pe a? He may have to answer you: Awontul 
t p ga; ‘‘ No, I did it by floating (on a raft)."" Lat would here have 
bs tely no meaning 
In his Hupa material Goddard also gives this monosyllable instead 
t but it will be noticed that all the examples he produces as contain 
ing tl root are in the third person, whi is we have seen, does not 
r ibit it in full Tlat, not t, is so evidently the true verbal stem 
nde he transitive or caus tive forn the former appears ina 
ers s ol ll the tenses, bot! and negative, as we may set 
here de Che verb “I make is conjugated as follows 
AFFIRMATIVE 
[ Pa Proximate Future 
nesestlat nethistlet lat 
nitt ne sittlat nethattlat noltlat 
it nee (ye ne(1)ti rl ne (yu)tilat * 
n et netseitial necthitt nalsut 
ne na seltlat noethit } 
it] N@ RA Re hitttlet ne re(yu)ttlat 
nestitiat nett noitial 
NEGATIVI 
Prese Past Proximate Future Eventuc 
nelestl nelthezistlet nelezostlat 
nett nelthezaltlel nelezolttlat 
it nela neele(i)t) neta u 
neeltseettlat neeltseeth neeltsultlat 
nelezelt nelettlal nelthezeltlet 
nele re (ye )itlat nele re (yt )ttlal neele re(1)thtttlet nela 
D. neelesiltlat vetiltlal nelthezaltlet neleziltlat 
It must be borne in mind that the Déné ear perceives no difference between 
and 
2 Of course, Ke does not literally mean “canoe,”’ but “ navigation 


the personal complement without 


This element may be omitted 


verl but even then it is not con- 


x ‘Paul will take all my cattle (from one 


ulilat. 


tsiyauh ne 
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The desinential roots -tle? of both proximate futures and -élal of the 
negative past tense are nothing else than the general stem -élat, inflected 
in conformity with well known, and invariably observed, laws of Carrier 
verbal morphology. 


In the same way, the desinence of Chilcotin nés#li, ‘I am,’’ which is in 
Carrier estli, and similarly loses its ¢- in all but the first persons singular, 
dual and plural, always takes it back when used substantively or as a 
compound element; in other words, whenever it has to play independently 
its role of a root. Thus “I am dressed”’ is said: e-tene-estli; ‘thou art 
dressed,”’ e-tene-inli, etc., and the compound word for clothing will be 
pe-tene-etli, literally ‘‘that-wherewith man one-is.”’ 

So is it with the verbal stem -tlo, representing the idea of laughing, 
which Sapir would fain have us believe to be really -lo, since he writes it 
-t-lo, disassociating therefrom the ¢ which he unduly refers to the pro- 
nominal element of the verb. This radical quite often fills the rédle of a 
genuine independent noun, in fact it is a regular noun, in all the dialects: 
Carrier, tlo; Navajo, dlo; Chilcotin, tlér; Sékanais, tl6h; Nah’ane, tlok; 


Montagnais, #/6 and dlér; Hare, tlé, klé, Loucheux, tlég 


] 
g, diog. 


Here are a few instances of their use: tlo swzi?re, “laughter killed me,” ! 


1 An idiotism, the like of which we find again in Navajo. In this connection, 
I think it worth while to quote again from Fr. Leopold's letter (written on receipt of a 
copy of my review of Dr. Sapir’s paper), were it only to show how, for those who are 
familiar with them, the dialects of the south have really preserved even minor points 
of the Déné morphology, such as we find it in the north 


“‘What you say on pages 348-49 regarding the hiatus preceding the root of the 


verbs of vision obtains exactly in Navaho, where this root is: "i, '2, "i for the three 
tenses: nesh’i, look at;” “I looked at;” dinesh’il, will look at.”” Your 
remark concerning the word “wife’’ also applies to the Navaho word ‘ad, which is 
generally used with the possessive pronoun: sha’add, na’ad, ba’ad, *‘my, your, his 


wife."" The same hiatus occurs in Navaho before other verbal roots beginning with a 
vowel: shana’a, one of the forms for “give me.”’ . . . 

“Your remark on the double parts of the body holds good partly in Navaho: a 
one-eyed-man would be described as bind’kis (‘kis being a now obsolete word meaning 
‘half.’ However, shikhe or shila is used in the singular or plural for “‘foot”’ or “hand.” 

Navaho has, as the Carrier, such personifying expressions as: igé shinilgi, ‘‘ water 
kills me,” or ‘‘I am drowning.’ In like manner they say: dich? shinilgi, hunger 
is killing me;" dabé’ shinilqi, ‘thirst is killing me,’ to express a high degree of hunger 
or thirst.” 

Had my correspondent been familiar with the Déné dialects of the north, he would 
have saved himself the trouble of giving me translations of his Navajo material. 
There is scarcely more than one or two words (dichi for ““hunger’’ and the future of 
nesh’t, i. e., nec’ifi: Chilcotin nis’in, Nah’ane nes'ih, Carrier nes’en) which would not 


be understood in the north. Thus “my, thy, his wife’’ is said se’at, ne’at, pe’at, in 
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that is, “‘I am dying of laughing’’; to henne'desni, “I am acting the 
buffoon,” literally “laughter in-conformity-with I-say-many-things”’ 
(ne’desni); tlo dista, ‘‘I sit laughing”’; dijyin, “I stand laughing”’; 
tlo dizthi, “1 laugh while lying down,” etc. Lo could not be thought of in 
this connection.! 

With regard to the root for such an idea as weeping, tso, tser in most 
dialects, which Sapir again writes without its ¢, here is one tense of the 
verb to which. it belongs, together with that of a Carrier verb which is 


morphologically identical: 


Chilcotin Carrier 
hess, cry essi’, am bad 
heentsé intsi’ 
hetsd nist’ 
hetsa tstntsi’ 
hatsé ehisi’ 
getsé Rintsi’ 


Dual: ftsi’, both of us are bad 


The Carrier for hessé is esser,? and its past, instead of making retsér 
as in Chilcotin, becomes issé, yielding the very same root as that of 
Sapir’s Chasta Costa; but, of course, it does not fail to assume a # at all 


its other persons. Now ftso, tser (not so, which means “‘sleet,’’ not 
“weeping’’) is employed in exactly the same way as #lo. So is it with tsi’, 
not st’, which has no signification. It is given, under its independent 
form, the sense of badness, malice, wretchedness, while it is also used 
depreciatively in compounds, as in ya-tsi’-des'aih (see p. 570 of my last 
paper). 


Chilcotin; Navajo shana’a is none other than Chilcotin sani'af (last syllable as French 
en); bind'kis is simply Lower Carrier bena'kez, or penakez, etc. 

I repeat that this information was spontaneous on the part of Fr. Leopold, who 
had not been told of Dr. Sapir’s criticism. 

As to the former's remark concerning shikhe (or ci-Ke: Chilcotin seKe) and shila 
(Chilcotin se-lla), it applies likewise to Northern Déné. Thus a Carrier will say: 
sla ilkét, ‘‘my hand is swollen,”’ without using the singularizing suffix—a point I had 
noted long ago in the outlines of a grammar which, duly developed, may later on be 
published. But whenever it is necessary to specify that one hand only is intended, 
this particle (-kez in Carrier, -kis in Navajo, -ges, in Chilcotin, etc.) must be aggluti- 
nated tothe noun. You must then say: sla-kaz, ‘“‘the half of my hands."" Were you 
to use in this case the numeral “‘one,”’ as is done in our European languages, nobody 
would understand you. 

1 Dr. Goddard duly transcribes that ¢ when he gives us the Hupa correlatives 
icwi and tcwe for tso. 

? This desinential -r is scarcely audible at all, and many Indians, especially among 
the younger generation, say tso instead of tser. 
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The part of Dr. Sapir’s criticism where he is the most positive is in 
connection with syllabification. Here he declares that he “must em 
phatically disagree with’’ me (p. 771), and to show his utter disregard of 
what I wrote on this subject, he gives us f‘-d-yit-nd, for t'd-yi-tnd; yit-lé 
instead of y7-tld, etc., thereby absolutely disfiguring the words and grant 
ing to their pronominal inflective part that which in reality pertains to 


their stem. I must therefore be allowed to make a confession: 


Out of sheer presumption, anc ing that my 34 years’ study of 


the Déné language had fitted me for the task of writing thereon from 
mere personal knowledge, the thought of consulting a book or published 
paper on the subject did not as much as occur to me when I wrote my 
review of Sapir’s able essay on Chasta Costa. Now that he ‘“‘emphati 

ally"’ rejects my criticism on his peculiar way of dividing syllables, which, 
I claim, entails a wrong idea of the personal crements no less than of the 
nature of the verbal stems, I must have recourse to a book. On the 
other hand, since it is the fashion in certain quarters to have nothing to 
do with the morphological notions of the North, when treating of southern 
dialects, I open the Navaho Dictio» of the Franciscan Fathers, and find, 
page 10 ol its second part, the fol 


wing caution noted in as prominent 


a manner as possible: 


The digraphs and trigraphs used in this alphabet are not two or three 
consonants in juxtaposition; but represent a single sound whenever they occur 
initially or otherwise. We hyphenize and pronounce bi-tgo, not bit-q i-t’ 
not bit’-d‘’, etc., a distinction which is noticed by a Navaho ear. 


This remark applies to pronouns and nouns, which are always coupled 


together as inseparably as the Vario s elements of a verb, since the pos 
sessive pronoun (bi-), for instance, cannot any more stand without th 
support of its noun (tgo) than w yuld di 1 of ta xisting without 
§ PI lan e could dream d-+ existing witnhou 
the immediate adjunction of its sense-giving stem -ind The above 


mentioned caution of the Navajo scholars i , therefore, just as much to 
the point when it is a question of verbs, as in connection with a pronomi 
nalo-substantival compound 

Hence let me tell my critic that he cannot possibly be half as em 
phatic concerning the accuracy of his syllabic divisions as I am with 
regard to their inaccuracy. His plea that his informant “was particu- 


larly careful in syllabifying’’ merely betrays a1 


inexperience with Déné 
teachers which time will not fail to reveal. To prepare my monumental 
Dictionary of the Carrier language, which was destroyed by fire, I must 
have had, during the sixteen years that I worked on it, between 4,500 


and 5,000 lessons or consultations, g« nerally of several hours’ duration. 
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I likewise took down vocabularies ol the Chilco 
Now 


could syllabify correctly, or in the same way as t 


and Nah’ane dialects. I never once found a 


} 
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tin, Babine, Sékanais 


native instructor who 


This 


preceding one 


task must be done by the scholar who has mastered the language sufficiently 


to be in a position to judge for himself, after a cat 


Perhaps the conjugation of one tense, the ever 


eful deductive 


process. 


itual, of the very verb 


‘ of which Sapir gives one C. C. person (t‘d-yi-ind) will help opening his 
eves to the truth of my contention 
Chalcotin Carrier 
tha-ros-tnan, I shall drink tha-us-nat’ 
tha-rofi-tnan tha-tfi-inai’ 
tha-ro-tnar tha-u-tnati 
tha-ré-inan tha-tsu-tnat 
tha-roh-tnan tha-uh-tnat’ 
tha-qu-inan tha-Ru-tnat’ 
Dual: tha-é-tnai’ 
Here we have at a glance the full root -tnan, -inai’, the equivalent of 
C. Sékanais and Hare -tofi, Montagnais -dafi, fully distinct from 
the pronominal crements S-, : -roi-, -tii- etc., which latter are, in 
turn, clearl) differentiated from the qualifying rehix t/ which stands 


ater,’’ and indicates that the verb 1 


intent, 


ly plural in 
toC.C 


northern -t/ which is str 


desinential corresponding her« 


of I cannot conceive of a plural f 


ey iden 


singular concept. 


“Father Morice is, in my opinion, quite right 


dum in this, his own statement or mine? 
N. B.—I take this opportunity to remark that, in; 
by Dr. Sapir, the following misprints occurred in m 


on the Chasta Costa language: 


With regard to Dr. Sapir’s criticism under N 


intransitive, be 


already contains in its make-up some sort of a complement Who, with 
ever so slight a tincture of Déné morphology, would dream of having, for 
instance, tha-st-nan, “‘I drink’’; tha-int-na» hou drinkest,”’ etc., any 
more than Montagnais esd-av, Hare et ? 

\s to Dr. Sapir’s No. 10, while he admits that his verbal stem -f‘ac 
(or -thec) is genetically related to my -t/ which in all the dialects that 
I know of refers to the plural, he assures me that it is in Chasta Costa 
really used in connection with singular subjects rhis is very surprising 
and well deserves deep investigation. Pending this, I accept his word 
ior it, merely si ogvesting that tl is root 1s possibl not the equi alent of 


but of singular -thih, the 


til I get incontrovertible 


rm coming to express a 
o. 11, he writes (p. 722 
What, then, is corrigen- 


1ddition to those pointed out 


y appreciation of his paper 


|_| 
for tha, thé, ‘ use it 
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Page instead of read Page instead of read 

560 t.oket tloket 567 hwenti hwentil 

561 ther thér 567 ttséne-se’a ttséne-se’a 
564 e@rel’en @rel'en 570 yadezquh yadezquh 
564 nukwéidintsi’ nuhkwéidintst’ 570 yadezgéh yadezgéh 
564 ~-verb -késsi’ verb -késsi’ 570 yatsé-seest.s yatsé-seestlis 
567 ~—tsit tsit 571 (note 3) tsé t5é 

567 (note 2) tedexul tedexu 571 (do.) tsi } 


A. G. Morice, O.M.I. 
SAINT BONIFACE, 
MANITOBA, CANADA. 


REVIEW OF “A PRE-LENAPE SITE IN NEw JERSEY: A REPLY 

In his review of a recent publication by Dr. E. W. Hawkes and the 
writer (“‘A Pre-Lenape Site in New Jersey,” Anthropological Publications 
of the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania, vol. v1, no. 3) Mr. Spier 
has severely criticized us for identifying the culture revealed by our ex- 
cavations near Masonville, N. J. with that disclosed by the work of 
various investigators at Trenton. No such definite identification was 
intended, as may be seen from the following passages, occurring on pages 
50 and 52 of the work in question. 

The presence of a large number of bannerstones in the caches at the lowest 
level in connection with ceremonial points of argillite, precludes any such anti- 
quity as that claimed for the “ Dweller of the Yellow Soil’ by Volk, although 
they fall in the same intermediate period between glacial man and the modern 
Lenape, but evidenily at a later date. 

In conclusion, the material from our lowest and intermediate levels agrees with 
that of Volk’s “ Dweller of the Yellow Soil” in geologic position, but appears to 
belong to a later time within that period. 

Our position, based on the material available at the time the article 
was written, was that the Masonville culture, while showing certain 
striking similarities to that found at Trenton, was more advanced and 
probably flourished at a later time. 

A brief description of the conditions at Masonville, as contrasted 
with those supposedly found at Trenton, will show our reasons for taking 
this stand. At the former site the geologic strata were as follows: a 
layer of black surface soil, in which recent Indian material was found, a 
thick stratum of yellow soil, and a stratum of white sand. No remains 

1 Just to show Dr. Sapir that, especially in material such as his and mine, an 
author is not always responsible for the printed mistakes, I will point out the fact that 
his k¥! does not correspond to my q, as he is made to say in note 16 of his first essay. 
This, at least, is a real corrigendum—but, I am sure, imputable to the printer alone. 
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were found in the yellow soil except at a single level about midway 
between the black soil and the white sand, where about a dozen points 
and some sherds of peculiar pottery occurred At the surface of the 
white sand there was a well marked level of occupation, indicated by the 
presence of a large fire pit which had discolored the underlying stratum 
to a considerable depth while no similar discoloration existed in the 
overlying deposit. Around this fire pit were found many caches con- 
taining implements and problematical objects. At Trenton, the material 
was found scattered through a layer of yellow soil underlying the black 
surface soil. In this layer the investigators claimed to have found traces 
of fires and other remains, indicating that the makers of the implements 
had lived on the surface of the yellow soil during its deposition. Under 
such circumstances the artifacts found would naturally include all those 
types in ordinary use, and the fact that these were limited to projectile 
points, large chipped blades and hammerstones seemed to indicate that the 
ancient culture was of the simplest sort. The artifacts found at Mason- 
ville included all these types, and in addition a number of others, one of 
which, the bannerstone, stamped the culture as distinctly Indian. 
Within the types common to both, the implements from the two sites 
were so closely similar in material, workmanship and patina as to be 
quite indistinguishable. In both cases, argillite, or other closely similar 
minerals, were used for chipped implements to the practical exclusion of 
all other substances. In view of these close similarities, it appeared 
certain that the two cultures were in some way related. If, however, 
we accepted the finds at Trenton as representing the total content of the 
one there present, it appeared equally certain that they were not the 
same. We therefore assumed that the more complex Masonville culture 
was an outgrowth of the simpler one, and since it seems scarcely credible 
that the two could have existed contemporaneously within a day's walk 
of each other, in a region without natural barriers, we assigned this more 
advanced culture toa later time. The only possible alternative, that the 
Trenton culture marked a more recent, degenerate, form of that found at 
Masonville, we discarded as highly improbable. 

The fact that the most recent map of the State Geological Survey 
showed the yellow soil at Masonville and Trenton as identical formations 
seemed to militate against this theory, for if such were the case, material 
from sites occupied prior to its deposition, as that of Masonville certainly 
was, would necessarily be older than that from sites occupied while the 
deposition was going on. In view of the fact that neither of us were 
geologists, we thought it better to leave the question of geologic identity 


10 
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an open one, although, as can be seen from the foregoing, any proofs of 
actual difference would have greatly strengthened our position. Ou 
consulting geologist declared that the vellow soil at Masonville might 
be either a water deposit, or one of aeolian origin. Because of its uniform 
fineness, he leaned toward the latter view, and we also accepted this as 
allowing of a much more recent date for the culture dis« overed. At the 
same time we did not ignore the possibility that the yellow soil was a 
water deposit, as may be seen by referring to pages 59 and 60 of ou 
publication. 

Since the appearance of our paper, important light has been thrown 
upon the whole question by the publication of the results of the American 
Museum’s work at Trenton, and by the results of certain investigations 
carried on during the past summer by Dr. E. W. Hawkes alone. The 
Museum’s work at Trenton showed that the artifacts found there owed 
their position to natural agencies, probably water. Excavations mad 
by Dr. Hawkes near Medford revealed an ancient camp site or workshop 
on the surface of a stratum of white sand overlaid by a heavy deposit of 
yellow sand and a surface layer of loam. The white and yellow sands 
from this site are quite indistinguishable from those found at the Mason 
ville site, some eight miles away, and the strata are almost certainly the 
same geologically. A striking point of difference, however, and one of the 
greatest importance in connection with our problem, was that artifacts 
were found at Medford not only around fire pits on the white sand, but 
scattered from top to bottom of the yellow deposit Those around the 
fire pits included all the types found at Masonville, even bannerstones 
Those from the yellow soil on the other hand were limited to a few types 
of projectile points, large chipped blades and a single chipped axe. 
These yellow soil types were also the ones most common at the surface 
of the white sand, and within them it was quite impossible to distinguish 
between objects from the two levels. No traces of charcoal, or other 
signs of occupation were found in the yellow soil, and the artifacts must 
therefore have owed their position to natural agencies, or have been 
lost on the successive surfaces of the yellow deposit during the time it 
was being built up. The large number of objects found within a small 
area would seem to make the lost implement theory improbable, and if 
we accept that of natural agency, we must suppose the artifacts to have 
been originally derived from camp or village sites older than the yellow 
soil These sites must therefore have been contemporaneous with or 
older than that here found on the surface of the white sand. If we had 


two camps of this culture within a short distance of each other, but 
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at different levels, a condition might arise, in time, similar to that 
found here. In the course of natural erosion, pebbles, earth, and in- 
cidentally artifacts, would be carried down from the higher level and 
deposited upon the lower one, covering its surface and incidentally the 
lower of the two camp sites. Upon the artifacts thus carried the trans- 
portation would exert a selective influence, the lighter forms, and possibly 
those of certain shapes, being borne farther. The final area of distri- 
bution would be in the shape of a fan, pointing up hill, with the heavier 
material near the top and center and the more easily portable forms 
toward the bottom and edges. If the lower camp site was located toward 
the bottom of the fan, excavations there would reveal the following con- 
dition. The fan deposit would contain only those implement forms com- 
monest on the original site and most easily portable, while the material 
from the camp site would include all those types found in the superposed 
layer and in addition such others as had been eliminated during trans- 
portation. This is exactly the condition we find at Masonville, whatever 
may have been the cause. 

The American Museum's work at Trenton seems to have proved con- 
clusively that the artifacts found there owe their position to natural 
causes. They must therefore have been derived from camp or village 
sites and have undergone a certain amount of selection during their trans- 
portation. The greater the force of the carrying water, and the closer the 
site of original deposition, the greater the chance for the presence of all 
the elements of the original culture. When we attempt to establish a 
connection between these finds and those at Masonville we are dealing, 
therefore, with a culture of known content and a group of scattered objects 
of types included within it, while from earlier information we had sup- 
posed ourselves to be dealing with two cultures of known content. If we 
accept the Geological Survey as authority for the identity of the yellow soil 
at the sites involved, we have the Trenton material derived from sites con- 
temporaneous with or older than those found on the white sand at Mason- 
ville and Medford. It seems quite possible to account for the difference 
in cultural content at the two places, and at Trenton by natural selection 
of the sort which I have outlined, a fact which materially weakens our 
earlier theory that the Masonville culture was a later outgrowth of that 
found at Trenton. Much additional work must be done by both the 
archaeologist and geologist before any final decision can be made, but the 
weight of evidence at the present time seems to be on the side of cultural 
identity for the material from Trenton Masonville and Medford. 

RALPH LINTON 
NEw York City 
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INDIAN TRAP Pits ON THE MIssoURI 

Dr. HrpDiIcKA’s paper in the Anthropologist for December, p. 546, 
“Indian Trap Pits Along the Missouri,’’ conveys to me the impression 
that he regards the eagle-catching pits there described as something new, 
but this is perhaps hardly what he means. 

The practice of catching eagles by means of these pits, or by means of 
small enclosures built above ground and roofed over, has been well 
known to some ethnologists for at least twenty-five years, and, in fact, 
was practised by many Plains tribes up to the middle of the last century. 
It was the ordinary way of securing eagle feathers by the Blackfeet, 
Mandan, Arikara, Sioux, Cheyenne, and Arapaho, and presumably was 
employed by all the tribes of the plains. 

It was alluded to as long ago as 1891, in the Folk-Lore Journal, 
described in 1892 in Blackfoot Lodge Tales, and later in other books, and, 
finally, is mentioned in volume 11 of the Handbook of American Indians, 
p. 801—Traps. All this is presumably well known to Dr. Hrdlitka, and 
I may be to blame for not quite getting at his meaning. 


GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL 
New YorRK 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES 


Mr. Ho_mes’ SEVENTIETH ANNIVERSARY 

On Friday evening, December 1, a dinner was given at the Lafayette 
Hotel, Washington, D. a. to celebrate the seventieth anniversary ol Mr. 
William H. Holmes, head curator of anthropology at the U. S. National 
Museum. On this occasion he was made the recipient of a volume of 
anthropological essays written for the occasion by forty-four American 
anthropologists. The work, which is a royal octavo, comprising 507 
pages, 137 photogravure plates, and numerous text figures, is a model of 
the printers’ and engravers’ arts, and its publication in an edition of 200 
copies was made possible by friends and colaborers of Mr. Holmes in the 
field of anthropology. The editorial work was performed by Mr. F. W. 
Hodge, ethnologist-in-charge of the Bureau of American Ethnology, and 
the papers include the following: Pomo Buildings, by S. A. Barrett; 
Representative Art of Primitive People, by Franz Boas; Certain Simi- 
larities in Amulets from the Northern Antilles, by Theodoor de Booy; 
Aboriginal Forms of Burial in Eastern United States, by David I. Bush 
nell, Jr.; Parallels in the Cosmogonies of the Old World and the New, by 
I. M. Casanowicz; Samoan Kava Custom, by William Churchill; Music in 
Its Relation to the Religious Thought of the Teton Sioux, by Frances 
Densmore; The Swan-Maiden Theme in the Oceanic Area, by Roland 
B. Dixon; Some South American Petroglyphs, by William Curtis Farabee; 
The Cliff-ruins in Fewkes Cafion, Mesa Verde National Park, Colorado, 
by Jesse Walter Fewkes; A Birthday Wish from Native America, by 
Alice C. Fletcher; The Influence of Geology on Human Development, by 
Gerard Fowke; The Masked Dancers of the \ pac he, by P. E. Goddard; 
A. Contribution to the Archeology of Middle America, by George Byron 
Gordon; Ambiguity in the Taos Personal Pronoun, by John Peabody 
Harrington; Latest Work of the School of American Archaeology at 
Quirigua, by Edgar L. Hewett; The Requickening Address of the League 
of the Iroquois, by J. N. B. Hewitt; Certain Mounds in Haywood County, 
North Carolina, by George G. Heye; The Origin and Destruction of a 
National Indian Portrait Gallery, by F. W. Hodge; Experimental Work 
in American Archeology and Ethnology, by Walter Hough; Anthropology 
of the Chippewa, by AleS Hrdlitka; Ethnic Amalgamation, by Albert 
Ernest Jenks; The Use of Adobe in Prehistoric Dwellings of the South- 
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west, by Neil M. Judd; The Pottery of the Casas Grandes District, 
Chihuahua, by A. V. Kidder; Thoughts on Zufi Religion, by A. L. 
Kroeber; Right and Left in Osage Ceremonies, by Francis La Flesche; 
Cardan’'s Suspension in China, by Berthold Laufer; Historical and Socio- 
logical Interpretations of Kinship Terminologies, by Robert H. Lowie; 
The Cult of the Ax, by George Grant MacCurdy; The Distribution of an 
Arawak Pendant, by Charles W. Mead; Notes on the Piegan System of 
Consanguinity, by Truman Michelson; Exploration of the Tremper 
Mound in Scioto County, Ohio, by William C. Mills; The Problem of the 
Red-paint People, by Warren K. Moorehead; The Supplementary Series 
in the Maya Inscriptions, by Sylvanus Griswold Morley; Flint Working 
by Ishi, by Nels C. Nelson; The Dana Estes Collection of Bronzes in the 
Peabody Museum of Harvard University, by Charles Peabody; Yacates 
of the Tierra Caliente, Michoacan, Mexico, by George H. Pepper; The 
Glazed Ware of Central America, with Special Reference to a Whistling 
Jar from Honduras, by Marshall H. Saville; An Ancient Archeological 
Site on the Lower St. Lawrence, by Frank G. Speck; Portraiture in Cen- 
tral American Art, by Herbert J. Spinden; Terms of Relationship in 
Timucua, by John R. Swanton; The Domain of the Aztecs and their 
Relation to the Prehistoric Cultures of Mexico, by Alfred M. Tozzer; 
The Art of the Great Earthwork Builders of Ohio, by Charles C. Wil- 
loughby; Correlations between Archeological and Culture Areas in the 
American Continents’, by Clark Wissler. To these is added a Bibliog- 
raphy of Mr. Holmes’ writings compiled by Ella Leary, librarian of the 
Bureau of American Ethnology. 

Forty-two persons, practically all of whom participated in the prep- 
aration of the Anniversary volume, either as subscribers or as contri- 
butors to its contents, were present on this occasion, and the following 
came to Washington especially for it: Mr. Allison V. Armour, Dr. Franz 
Boas, Mr. George H. Pepper, Mr. C. W. Mead, Dr. H. J. Spinden, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Percy Jackson of New York; Mr. William Churchill and 
Dr. W. C. Farabee of Philadelphia; Mr. J. T. Ellis and Mr. W. E. Thom- 
sen of Baltimore; Mr. S. G. Morley, Dr. Charles Peabody, and Mr. E. H. 
Thompson of Cambridge: Professor W. K. Moorehead of Andover; Mr. 
W. H. Jackson of Detroit, and Dr. Edgar L. Hewett of Santa Fé. Mr. 
Hodge acted as toastmaster and made the speech of presentation, and 
informal addresses of felicitation were delivered by Dr. Walcott, Miss 
Alice C. Fletcher, Professor Moorehead, Professor Boas, Mr. Armour, 
Dr. Peabody, Dr. Fewkes, Professor Mitchell Carroll, Mr. W. H. Jackson, 


and Mr. E. H. Thompson. 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES 


THE MEANING oF “ TUSAYAN” 
In a recent letter to Mr. F. W. Hodge, Father Berard, o.F.M., of St. 
Isabel's, Lukachukai, Arizona, says: 


The resemblance between the Navaho Tasaun or Zilh Tasaun, ‘the country 
of isolated buttes,’ 


and Tusayan would seem to be fortuitous. . . . I take it 
that Jasaun or Zilh Tasaun stands for dzil da‘ sa’é, which signifies monocline or 
a lone butte or mountain. da is not the sign of the plural, but an adverbial 
abbreviation for a’da‘, ‘“‘the drop off’’ of a mountain ridge, in this instance the 
lone mountain at the mouth of Grand Cajion in the Supai District. This would 


hardly cover Tusayan or its people for which the Navaho use a’yakini, a word 
meaning ‘“‘the people living in underground houses, or houses you enter from 
above,” which makes no reference to their topography. 

The Navaho names of the Hopi Pueblos are: 

jzat’, Oraibi, the meaning being unknown to the present generation. 

ozai’ biyazhe, “ Little Oraibi,’’ opie. 

nadak'a k’aedilyedi, ‘‘where they grow cotton,’ Moencopie, Wash. 

na sha’ shi ‘bear enemies,"’ the Hano. 

atga’kini, ‘middle houses,’’ Sichomovi. 

kits’ili, ‘broken pottery,” Shumopovi. 

kina’st'ii, ‘‘a line of houses,’ Shipauolovi. 

tse'tsok’id, boulder hill,’’ Mishongnovi. 

a’yakini or ni’yakini, “underground houses,’’ Walpi. 

tga'lahoghan, “‘mythical water houses,”’ Awatobi, which is extinct and has 

been accepted as mythical. 

The z in ozai was probably substituted for r which is wanting in Navaho. 
In my opinion a’yakini was never meant to refer to cave dwellers, unless possibly 
in jest. The kiva or estufa is hardly meant either as such rooms were familiar 
sights among other kis’ani or Pueblos. I would suggest rather that in the early 
days the Hopi built largely underground houses on mesas which lent themselves 
better for retreat. A Navaho distrusts an underground dwelling, saying ‘‘ Why 
bury yourself alive?” 

The migration of the Navaho from dinetga, Navaho Land (in the Tierra 
Amarilla country) into their present habitat does not antedate Spanish occupation. 
Indeed, I should draw this period well up towards the Pueblo Rebellion in 1680 
or later, of which reminiscences remain in a tradition of the descendants of the 
murderers of the priests at Jemez. Previous to this, tradition is so obscured that 
it was possible for them to introduce the creation of the horse, sheep, and cow 
into legend and prayer—wishing thus to antedate the Spaniard—and overrule 
the protests of more conservative singers who protested their Spanish origin. 
Yet it is evident that after the migration much Pueblo material was introduced 


into tribal history through refugees and captives.” 
THE Joun G. WHITE COLLECTION of Folklore, Oriental and Mediaeval 


Literature, and Archaeology, now owned by the Cleveland Public Li- 
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brary, comprises 30,000 volumes and pamphlets, with additions at the 
rate of 2,000 or 3,000 annually; and is available for loan to those inter- 
ested, whether residents of Cleveland or not. The material is now in 
order, and a librarian in charge. 

In the general field of folklore, the material is large. It includes 
the chief magazines such as Mélusine, Revue des Traditions Populaire 
La Tradition, Ons Volksleven, Folk 
Traditions Populaires, Archivio per le Tradizioni Popolari, Volkskunde, 


etc. 


lore, Dania, Archives Suisses des 


Local folklore has several thousand volumes and pamphlets, German 
being particularly strong. Other subjects of note are ballads (a very 
large collection), fables, proverbs, gypsy, and mediaeval romances and 
legends. There is an excellent collection on Faust, including many 
German and Dutch chapbooks. Tyll Eulenspiegel and the Seven Wise 
Masters, Riibezahl and the Norse sagas should also be mentioned. On 
witchcraft there is less material, but there are some rare and early works, 
and pamphlets infrequently met with, especially in German. Alchemy 


and astrology have not been purchased to any large extent. The col- 


lection on the American Indians has developed recently. There are also, 


of course, books on plant and animal lore and other similar matters, and 
a number of saints’ legends, chapbooks, and broadside ballads. 

Much in the other portions of this collection will also be of interest. 
Oriental literature is perhaps the most notable feature. In all, 140 
languages from all parts of the world are represented, Sanskrit, Arabic 
and Persian being very numerous. Oriental history, especially of India; 
mediaeval literature, present in great abundance (except that purely 
linguistic material, and the philological journals have not, as a rule, fallen 
within the scope of the collection); ar¢ haeology , chiefly Asiatic, including 
a long series of the publications of the Archaeological Survey of India 
and neighboring countries; Assyriology, Egyptology (all the principal 
archaeological serials being found), Mexican and Maya picture writing, 
China and Japan, early Irish and Welsh literature, are some other 
features. Ethnology and early travel are important features, a number 
of the geographical publishing societies having been added of late. 
Finally, in catalogues of manuscripts in European and Oriental libraries, 
the White collection stands among the first three or four in the country. 

While no printed lists are in existence, any desired book can be found 
readily, and loans will gladly be made. Applications should be made if 
possible through the library of the institution with which the applicant 


is connected; those not in a position to comply with this requirement 
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should state their case. The period for which books are loaned is ordi- 
narily two weeks, with the privilege of renewal for two weeks more; but 
other arrangements may be made if need warrants. All communications 


should be addressed to the librarian, Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio. 


On February 28 the Geologic Society of London again had the 
opportunity of discussing the Piltdown man. The late Charles Dawson 
had discovered further remains about a mile away from the original 
locality, but in gravel of the same age. These, which consist of a molar 
from the lower jaw, a fragment of the occiput, and a part of a frontal 
including some of the orbital margin, were laid before the meeting by 


Dr. A. Smith Woodward. 


Mr. D. JENNEss has prepared some Eskimo folklore texts, chiefly 
from northern Alaska, during the past few months, accompanied by 
translations, besides editing a number of folklore stories collected in 
English between Alaska and Coronation Gulf. A large series of cat's 
cradle figures, treated comparatively, has been worked up for publication. 
At the present time he is working on a general account of the Copper 
Eskimo and their country, from notes gathered during his residence 
amongst them as a member of the Canadian Arctic Expedition. Mr. 
Jenness’ Eskimo studies are to be published by the Geological Survey of 


Canada. 


Miss FRANCES DENSMORE returned to Washington the first week in 
January from further studies of Indian music among the Indians of 
Dakota for the Bureau of American Ethnology. Mr. Francis La Flesche 


returned in February from field work in Oklahoma. 


Dr. Leo J. FRACHTENBERG, of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 
returned to Washington on February 4 after an absence of nearly two and 
a half vears devoted to investigations, mainly linguistic, of the Indian 


tribes of Washington and Oregon. 


Dr. ALES HrpuicKa of the U. S. National Museum delivered two 
lectures in January before the faculty and advanced students of the 
University of Virginia on ‘ Anthropology” and ‘“ The Evolution of 
Man.” 

Mr. WiLt1AM Husss MECHLING has been appointed assistant curator 
of North American Ethnology in the department of anthropology of 
the Field Museum of Natural History, Chicago. Mr. Mechling is at 
present in Ottawa, Canada, being engaged on the working up of his 
material on the Malecite and Micmac Indians. He will assume his 


duties in Chicago on July 1. 
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Dr. F. C. Coie, assistant curator in the Field Museum of Natural 
History, Chicago, will deliver ten lectures in the east during the latter 
part of March at the University Museum, Philadelphia; the Anthropo- 
logical Society of Washington; Columbia University, New York; and 
the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences. 

Mr. E. W. Girrorp of the anthropological department of the Univer- 
sity of California has returned from a trip of investigation of the kinship 


system and social organization of the Indians of southern California. 


Dr. E. W. Hawkes, of Philadelphia, has been appointed to the an- 
thropological staff of the Milwaukee Public Museum. 


By EXECUTIVE ORDER of January 3, 1917, amended by executive 
order of February 6, 1917, President Wilson has withdrawn a tract of 
land on the northern shore of Norton Bay, Alaska, and certain adjacent 
islands, “ for the use of the United States Bureau of Education and of 


the natives of indigenous Alaskan race.”’ 


By EXECUTIVE ORDER of January 11, 1917, Prexident Wilson has 
ordered that certain lands adjacent to the ruins of the historic Piro 
pueblo of Gran Quivira, in New Mexico, be withdrawn “ for classifica- 
tion and pending determination as to the advisability of including such 


lands within the Gran Quivira National Monument.” 


PROFESSOR EDWARD BURNETT TyYLor, the English anthropologist, 
author of Primitive Culture and other well-known books, died at Welling- 
ton, Somerset, on January 2. The next number of the Anthropologist 


will contain an extensive account of Professor Tylor’s activities. 


Mr. JoHN P. HARRINGTON announces that he has found genetic 


relationship between Washoe and Chumashan. 


The next Annual Meeting of the American Anthropological Associ- 
ation will be held in the new auditorium of the University Museum, 33d 


and Spruce streets, Philadelphia, December 27-29, 1917. 
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